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BIOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGY: by 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D. 


THIS paper is a continuation of one which I had the honour of bringing 
before the Sociological Society some years ago on the relations of 
Biology and Sociology. Its aim is to indicate some of the biological 
concepts and conclusions that must be carried on into Sociology. 
1. THE ORGANISM-FUNCTION-ENVIRONMENT RELATION. Fundamental 
in Biology is the Organism-Function-Environment relation, the three 
sides of the prism of life. The living creature, its activities, and its 
surroundings must be considered together ; they form an inseparable 
trinity. If Biology has any contributions to make to Sociology it 
must make them within these three co-ordinates, which become in 
Sociology ,— Folk, Work, Place : or Famille, Travail, Lieu. Generalisa- 
tions, criteria, and practical reforms that do not clearly appreciate these 
three aspects, both in their O-f-e, and in their E-f-o order, are defective 
from the start. No kind of Morphology can remain permanently 
isolated from Physiology and Ecology. In practical human affairs 
much energy has been and is wasted because it is not recognised that 
every secure advance must do justice to the three sides. 

2. Bopy-aND-Minp. Our generation has seen no new light on what 
is called the Body-and-Mind relation, for it is not new light to know 
more concretely than before how emotions influence bodily activity 
and how hormones affect our humour and our honour. More clearly, 
perhaps, than before, we recognise that the inner (subjective) life of 
mentality and the outer (objective) life of metabolism cannot be 
abstracted from one another without serious fallacy. We all know 
how a fixed idea may be enregistered in the flesh; as Hegel said, 
ideas have hands and feet. On the other side, a clot in the brain 
spells a blot in the mind. 

‘THERE remain the two schools—the dualists, like McDougall, with their 
attractive belief in an anima animans, which is to the body as musician 
to violin; and there are the monists, like Lloyd Morgan, who 
see in bodily and mental activities the two sides of one shield, the 
living organism ;—the concave and convex of one curve. Here one 
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recognises with keen appreciation the recent Sociological Paper by Mr. 
Victor Branford on Bopy, SouL, AND Spirit. It may be that we have 
not yet learned to put the Body-and-Mind question rightly ; what is 
certain is that biologists as well as sociologists must rule out any crude 
form of apsychism. It won’t work. 


3. Herepity. There is a fine ring in the line “ A man’s a man for 
a’ that.” “‘ What is Man?” said the chaplain, quoting the Psalmist 
to King Richard “ Yea and Nay,” to caution him in his adventures. 
“ What is Man not?” thundered back the King, lion-hearted to the 
last. Who shall set limits to man’s endeavour? The answer comes 
from the students of heredity, who puncture all equalitarian doctrines. 


Tue whole trend of modern research on heredity is to show that we 
cannot increase the number of the hereditary talents with which we 
are endowed. We may trade with our five, which, by the way, is 
easier than trading with three, but we cannot change our five into 
seven. Our inheritance, bodily and mental, is like an endowment 
of buds. According to our opportunities we may allow buds to unfold 
generously, or to fall asleep, for good or ill, but we cannot increase 
the number of our buds. To the sociologist, the biologist must say, 
Give every reasonable opportunity, but do not expect silk purses from 
sows’ ears, and do not spend too much public money on schemes 
with an equalitarian presupposition. The idea is biologically errone- 
ous, though one may work towards it as an ideal—as in establishing 
a great herd of cattle. 


Tue study of Mendelian Inheritance yields some results of obvious 
sociological import. We are impressed afresh with the lasting power 
of various hereditary strands, whether of Jean Nougaret’s night- 
blindness since 1637, or of Hapsburg lips, or of Celtic temperament, 
or of the roving disposition. Pedigrees are so tangled that we do not 
look in modern races for the persistence of primitive types, but we 
do look for the persistence of strands, both for good and ill. The 
nature of the knot changes, but some strands are very durable. 


WHEN a deteriorative taint which behaves as a recessive Mendelian 
character is introduced into a stock, it will be masked by its corres- 
ponding dominant. As long as there is mating between possessors 
of the recessive taint and possessors of the dominant character, the 
deteriorative taint will remain latent. But it does not disappear. 
So far as we know, it cannot, as long as its possessors continue multi- 
plying. Should two individuals with the recessive latent character 
marry and have children, a proportion of these (typically, one in four) 
will show the recessive character patent. It is no question merely 
of “ unto the third and fourth generation.” 


4- Man’s Hereprrary TENpDenciges. Perhaps I am simply burning 
my fingers, but I venture to enquire whether we are not getting into 
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a good deal of confusion in regard to what is called the instinctive 
j in Man. By instinctive behaviour zoologists mean a concatenation 
of precise doings, dependent on the activation of hereditarily pre- 
established neuro-muscular linkages. On its outer or physiological 
side, instinctive behaviour is like a chain of reflexes; on its inner 
or psychological side it may be associated with some cognitive aware- 
ness of an object, some feeling in regard to it, and some impulsive 
striving or endeavour to do something in relation to it. The kitten 
in its second month instinctively catches a previously unseen mouse, 
catches it in the proper way. Why should we not adhere to this 
usage in reference to man? 


Proressor McDovuca_t distinguishes the instinct to flee from danger, 
the instinct of repulsion, of curiosity, of pugnacity, of self-abasement, 
of self-assertion, and the parental instinct. These are the seven 
i primary instincts. ‘To these he adds the sexual instinct, the gregarious 
instinct, the instinct of acquisition, and the instinct of construction, 
and he has wise things to say in regard to them all. But none of them 
have that particulateness of reference, which is characteristic of 
instinctive behaviour. They are inborn general tendencies very 
bluntly pointed. Sex and hunger are primary urges or appetites, 
not instincts. The fact is Man has very few instincts. 





; ; 5. THe UNCONSCIOUS AND THE UNITY OF THE ORGANISM. Another 
FE finger-burning note which I venture to submit concerns the primary 
Gq unconscious, which bulks so largely in modern discussions. It is 
' part of our inheritance, including inborn general tendencies, such as 


the will to live, the sex urge before adolescence, racial memories, 
i early impressions, and so on. It is the deep undercurrent of our 

being, sending eddies to the surface into the full life of controlling 
consciousness. We are not dealing with the secondary or Freudian 
unconscious. 


tl 


ira 


Now one of the central facts in Biology is the unity of the organism. 
There may be warfare and mutiny, but the big fact is correlation and 
unity—a body-and-mind unity. Each organism is itself and no other. 
Thus I cannot get myself to believe in the way many investigators 
speak of the unconscious as an under-self, a sub-person. Some go 
the length of saying there are three of us ; but there is room for active 


scepticism. 
i Tue crown of gifts that has come to man is the more or less developed 
: power of gathering his activities together and unifying them in a 
; conscious self that can look at itself in a mirror and see itself objectively. 
! This vivid, controlling, attention-shifting self-consciousness—the 


psychical side of cerebral integration—is the human tribunal before 
which the promptings of the primary unconscious and the repressed 
unconscious must come for judgment. 


Pag oth, 
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CorRELATED with what has just been said is a disbelief in the beast 
in the man theory, the imprisoned ape and tiger theory. That is not 
how Nature works. We have ancient strands in our being, but we 
are not menageries. When Homo arose he was a unity ; his whole 
being was in some measure humanised; from teeth to blood he 
was a viable specific unity. The very way in which the individual 
starts,—from a unified implicit organism—the germ-cell—that can 
live and develop, shows that unification must be postulated. 

6. TRANSMISSIBILITY OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. One of the great 
controversies of our lifetime has been the Spencer-Weismann dis- 
cussion over the transmission or non-transmission of individually 
acquired modifications due to peculiarities in surroundings, activities, 
and nutrition. How much it meant to Spencer is plain from his 
striking sentence: Either there has been the inheritance of acquired 
characters, or there has been no evolution. ‘The controversy is still 
being continued, and no one wishes it to stop till we know the facts 
more clearly. But this is certain, that it is illegitimate to assume in 
any facile way that modifications can be entailed as such or in any 
representative degree. This scepticism must be allowed to affect 
sociological theory and social practice. 

In regard to the latter it is important to realise that if modifications 
are not entailed, we must attach more, not less, importance to those 
that are beneficial, for they have to be re-impressed afresh on each 
successive generation. Again, it has often been pointed out that a 
useful modification which is re-impressed generation after generation 
may serve as a beneficial screen until a germinal variation in the same 
direction may perhaps emerge and become established. If no modifi- 
cations are entailed, it does not, of course, follow that individual 
experience has no racial value ; it is in experience that the individual 
plays his hereditary cards and tests the germinal variations with which 
he is endowed. 

7. NaTuRE AND Nurture. From statistical investigations Professor 
Karl Pearson has concluded, that “ it is five to ten times as profitable 
for a child to be born of parents of sound physique and brisk orderly 
mentality as for a child to be born and nurtured in a good physical 
environment.” Or again he says: “The dependence of the child 
on the characters of its parentage is ten times as intense as its degree 
of dependence on the character of its home or uprearing.” These 
are important conclusions, but they need not lead us to depreciate 
nurture. When two components are necessary to a resultant, both 
are obviously important. The degree of development attained by 
plus and minus factors in hereditary nature varies to some extent with 
Nurture. One does not expect Nurture to work miracles—there are 
callous types, like Caliban, of whom Prospero said: “a devil, a born 
devil, on whose nature nurture will never stick,” but one sees nurture 
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work wonders. The nurture often determines whether a bud will 
unfold or lie asleep ; whether a new departure will have a chance 
or not. We must also remember that nurture in mankind begins 
nine months before the child is born and no one knows how much 
this ante-natal nurture counts for. Furthermore, we can do relatively 
little in regard to hereditary nature except in trying to keep good 
stock from being spoiled by bad, whereas we can do much in 
ameliorating nurture. 

8. Fit1at Recression. Another generalisation concerning heredity 
is the Galtonian and Pearsonian concept of filial regression, which 
appears to hold for blending characters. If two parents are excep- 
tionally gifted their offspring are likely to be gifted. but to a less degree. 
There is a measurable tendency to regress towards the mean of the 
stock. If two parents are markedly inferior in some respect, say 
stature, their offspring are likely to be handicapped, but to a less degree. 
Statistically there is a measurable tendency to regress towards the 
mean of the stock. The succession tax is levied in an equal-handed 
way, on minus characters as well as on plus characters. The reason 
for this is that when we trace back an ordinary lineage for a short 
distance we come to a fair sample of the general population. “ It is 
the heavy weight of this mediocre ancestry that causes the son of an 
exceptional father to regress towards the general population mean ; 
it is the balance of this sturdy commonplaceness which enables the 
son of a degenerate father to escape the whole burden of the parental 
ill.” The concept will not apply to Mendelian characters or to lineages 
with very intense marriage-selection within limited range. 

Now the sociological aspect of this is that society tends in some of 
its features to move like a great fraternity. There is a tendency towards 
a specific average. ‘The minus side is the risk of sinking into mediocrity. 
The plus side is the succession-tax on inferiority. 

g. VariaATIONS. The study of heredity is apt to leave a fatalistic 
impression, and not unnaturally. For we cannot increase the number 
of our hereditary talents, we cannet get rid of taints in a short time, 
we must “dree our weird.” On the other hand, good qualities are 
entailed as well as blemishes; the integrative tends to outlive the 
disharmonious ; man is individually very plastic; nurture can be 
indefinitely improved. But the biggest fact on the other side of 
heredity is the continual emergence of the new. From the well of 
the germ-plasm new departures are always arising, sometimes geniuses, 
sometimes small idiosyncrasies. They include possibilities of retro- 
gression ; they also include the most precious things in the world— 
the raw materials of possible progressive evolution. The moral is that 
variations in a plus direction should be more appreciated and that they 
should find awaiting them a social climate that is tolerant and encourag- 
ing. We are past masters in the gentle art of frost-biting buds. 
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It is impossible at present to suggest any recipe for the production 
of geniuses ; but it would be something to stop starving them when 
they appear. And apart from geniuses it is important to realise that 
minor novelties are continually emerging, feeling like tendrils into 
the future and seeking for some support. 


We must, of course, be clear that a man of fresh vision is, in the main 
at least, a biological or organismal variation, and that social variations 
are on a different plane. But the social variations often arise by the 
biological variant’s new ideas, or by his success in focussing the social 
self-consciousness of a large body of his contemporaries. Among 
animals the counterparts of social variations in the stricter sense are 
to be found in new departures in the regime of, let us say, an ant- 
community, when there is recourse to predatory habits, for instance, 
and slave-keeping. 


Just as a modern breeder is always scrutinising his novelties, it may 
be poultry or wheats, to see if there is any profitable new emergence, 
so it is part of the task of a Sociological Society to keep scrutinising 
new social variations. Is there or is there not, for instance, a temporal 
variation in progress, whereby the youthful period is being extended, 
so that people are much younger at fifty than they were two generations 
ago? Or, again, while there may be no mathematicians alive the 
calibre of Archimedes or Eudoxus, is there any reason to doubt that 
the number of mathematical students in Britain who are mathematically 
appreciative and inventive is greater than ever before? Do the great 
variants always raise the general level ? 


10. INDIVIDUATION AND RepropucTion. Another pressing question, 
demanding further study, concerns the alleged relatively great infertility 
of types and stocks of high intellectual and social efficiency. According 
to the hard-won generalisation of Spencer’s “ Principles of Biology,” 
reproductivity and individuation are in inverse ratio. A Golden Eagle 
lays its couple of eggs, a tapeworm liberates its millions. Some have 
concluded that fertility is lessened as a consequence of the heightened 
individuation, and this was what Spencer suggested. But this has 
not been substantiated. All that seems certain is that when organisms 
like Birds evolved, with big brains and high parental care, it became 
possible for them to survive with much smaller families. If variants 
in the direction of enhanced wits and parental care varied likewise in 
the direction of economised reproductivity, they would lead the race. 


Ir is plain that a low standard of comfort and depressed vitality will 
tend in various ways to more births. It is also plain that the reduced 
fertility among the highly individuated may be due to the frequent 
absence of love-marriages, to selfishly prolonged celibacy, to selfish 
non-maternity, and so on. The point is to know how we stand in 
regard to Spencer's generalisation. Is there or is there not any direct 
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physiological nexus between high individuation and reduced repro- 
ductivity ? The trend of biological opinion is towards a negative answer. 


11. PopuLATION Prospiems. Here there should be considered the 
decline of the birth-rate in almost all civilised nations, and the view 
that this may make for national stability by raising the health-rate and 
lessening the strain on maternal vigour and domestic resources, and, 
likewise, by removing one of the main causes of war. The most 
serious aspect is that it seems to tend to be differential, least marked 
among the thriftless and the relatively less fit, most marked where 
least wanted. 

But there arises another cloud, the continual increase of the general 
population at the rate of between 14 and 16 millions a year. This 
has been met in the past by opening up new countries, and by improving 
methods of exploitation, production, and exchange. But some experts 
declare that we are approaching the end of our tether. Are we to 
look forward to a period of extremely intense struggle for existence ? 


12. INBREEDING AND OUTBREEDING. All students of Sociology are 
familiar with the elaborate researches on human exogamy and endo- 
gamy, which reach their scientific climax in the work of Westermarck. 
What a large amount of time primitive man seems to have devoted 
to this subject. Many races of men have—one might almost say— 

specialised on traditional rules or established laws forbidding marriage 
outside a certain circle, the radius of which varies from time to time, 
from place to place, from tribe to tribe. It is probable that these 
rules of endogamy have a natural basis in pride of race and in a 
suspicion of the strange ; and it is man’s way to corroborate natural 
sanctions by inventing fictitious auxiliaries. 

ON the other hand, many races of men have—one might almost say 
specialised on traditional rules or established laws forbidding marriage 
inside a certain circle, the radius of which varies from time to time, 
from place to place, from tribe to tribe. It is probable that these rules 
of exogamy have a natural basis, in man’s, and, of course, woman's, 
aversion or indifference to conjugal relations between close kin, or 
even between familiar neighbours. To this, man adds auxiliary 
prohibitives which react on sentiments. 


But the whole matter becomes clearer when we see it in a modern 
biological light. Among plants and animals there may be a prolonged 
continuance of in-breeding without any evil results. The apparent 
ill-effects are due to this, that the narrowing of the radius of crossing 
brings together individuals both of whom bear an undesirable recessive 
character which has been long masked. The close breeding un-masks 
these hidden recessives, and the bad fruit is ascribed to the con- 
sanguinity as such. But, if there are no taints, the inbreeding tends 
to stabilise the race, to fix and to diffuse desirable qualities. 
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SrmmLarLy, the rules of exogamy have their biological justification, 
for the most successful marriages are those between individuals who 
are mutually attractive physically, and have complementary rather 
than merely duplicative attributes. Moreover, exogamy, within 
limits, promotes variability, which is often of a progressive type unless 
the boundaries of the compatible be crossed. Thus emerges the 
suggestion that the two policies of endogamy and exogamy relate to 
different periods in the life-history of a people or tribe. Perhaps 
their alternation has often proved profitable. 

13. Setection. The probability is that if ten biologists were asked 
what troubled them most in their thoughts of modern society, nine 
would answer—the rarity of selection. In early days man was sifted 
by famine and pestilence and in his struggle with wild beasts, with 
the forces of Nature, with other tribes. There is still some differential 
death-rate in connection with diseases, but, on the whole, man is con- 
quering the microbe ; and mere thinning does not spell progress. 
He has conquered the wild beasts and the forces of Nature. If modern 
warfare sifts at all, it is probably in the wrong direction. As everyone 
realises, man has thrown off the yoke of Natural Selection, without 
substituting for it anything at all adequate, in the way of rational 
and social selection. ‘The growth of social sentiment or kin-sympathy 
leads him at every second turn to be kind in the present, at the great 
risk of being cruel to the future. Thus arises the dilemma of civilisa- 
tion, never better stated than by Herbert Spencer :— 

“THe law that each creature shall take the benefits and evils of its 
own nature has been the law under which life has evolved thus far. 
Any arrangements which, in a considerable degree, prevent superiority 
from profiting by the rewards of superiority, or shield inferiority from 
the evils it entails—any arrangements which tend to make it as well to 
be inferior as to be superior, are arrangements diametrically opposed 
to the progress of organisation and the reaching of a higher life.” 

““ CONSCIOUSLY or unconsciously,” as Professor Karl Pearson puts it, 
““ we have suspended the racial purgation maintained in less developed 
communities by Natural Selection.” And what Dr. Trotter sees so 
clearly must be kept in mind, that just as the integration and goodwill 
of the society increase, the more must the unit be sheltered from the 
sifting of Natural Selection. This is true in animal societary forms 
as in mankind. It is much more than a mere coddling of the waster 
that we have to face, it is a necessity imposed by the very fact of society. 
Moreover, civilised man must go on saving lives, eliminating our 
eliminators, and in so doing cannot help himself, even if he would, 
from saving the weaklings along with the strong. We can neither 
reverse the development of social sentiment nor cease in any effort of 
preventive medicine and health promotion. It is a dilemma; and 
the only way out is to develop modes of rational and social selection 
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which will sift progressively. There is plenty of hardness in the clash 
of modern life, but there is little systematic selection. 

14. THE STRUGGLE FoR Existence. One of the clearest lessons that 
Man can learn from the process of organic evolution is that things of 
value are gained and kept by struggle and endeavour. But it is of 
great importance to keep close to the Darwinian view of the struggle 
for existence,—which was broader and subtler than that held by 
some of his successors. The struggle for existence includes al! the 
individual efforts that are made against environing difficulties and 
limitations. ‘There is a clash between organisms and their limitations ; 
the answers-back form the struggle for existence ; those variants that 
answer-back more effectively survive. But at one pole we recognise 
sharpening teeth and claws, intensifying competition between fellows. 
At the other pole we recognise mutual aid and sociality, self-sub- 
ordination and parental care. Both aspects are facts. One Amecba 
eats another—that is the competitive bathos of cannibalism, yet 
persisting even in mankind. But a pair of blue-tits spent sixteen hours 
one summer day in bringing 2,000 caterpillars to their nestlings. 
That is the method of struggle which appeals most to man at his best, 
for it works most surely in the direction of the higher values. The 
point is that when we emphasize the need for continued struggle and 
resulting sifting in mankind, we are not shut up, even from the biologist’s 
outlook, to either internecine war or individualistic competition. 
Wuart are the lines of rational and social selection which man must 
substitute for the Natural Selection régime against which he has 
rebelled ? We cannot profess that we see many with much clearness. 
First, there must be a restriction of the multiplication of the un- 
mistakably undesirable. In 1916, there were 600 weak-minded living 
descendants of the five “ Juke ”’ sisters. The race cannot stand this 
sort of thing. Only three were at that time under custodial care. 
Second, there is a good deal of sound selection that goes on under 
the title of the enforcing of efficiency requirements, though the tendency 
is oftener to shift the feckless, rather than to check his multiplication. 
Third, there is a powerful sieve in the criticism of consumption, for 
it is to a large extent within man’s power to put an end to a considerable 
number of deleterious and depressing occupations. Fourth, there is 
a lever in educating public opinion against such ob-selection as 
advertising for a gardener without encumbrances, or dismissing women- 
teachers because they are married, or founding celibate fellowships. 
Or against all sort of dysgenic marriages, which sow tares among the 
wheat. 

IT appears to us that there are biological methods, which must be 
faced. It is plainly intolerable that from five bad women there should 
have resulted in less than a century and a half 600 mentally defective 
offspring. 
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On the other hand, biological methods must not be pressed so as to 
do violence to existing social sentiment. And in regard to eugenics, 
for instance, there is perhaps most hope in the ancient plan—to get 
at the real through the ideal, to work back to the old-fashioned pride 
of race and pride in wholesome children, to cultivate a sense of the 
social and racial aspect of marriage, to develop rational prejudices 
against mismating, and to raise the standard of health, alike tor body 
and mind and character. 


Just as a materialism is a false simplicity in the study of living creatures, 
trying to compel the facts into formulative frameworks established in 
chemistry and physics, so a biologism is a false simplicity in the study 
of societary forms. 


15. Procress. Some thinkers say that biological progress is a reality 
and human progress an illusion. Other thinkers say that progress is 
an entirely human concept, irrelevant in biology. Therefore it is a 
question of words. The Early Devonian world had no inhabitants 
above the level of fishes—meaning by “ above” more differentiated 
and more integrated. Then emerged Amphibians, getting on to dry 
land and making many acquisitions—some demonstrable, others only 
to be inferred,—fingers and toes, mobile tongue, true lungs, vocal 
chords, and so on. From Amphibians there emerged Reptiles, and 
from Reptiles there evolved Birds and Mammals. There was not 
only increasing differentiation and integration ; there was increasing 
mastery of life over things; there was increasing dominance of the 
psychical aspect of life ; there was also an increasing external systemati- 
sation or weaving of vital linkages, which registers and helps to secure 
advances. All this is a fact; and if it is not to be called progress, 
then some other word must be found. It is progressive organic 
evolution. It differs in direction from disintegrative or degenerative 
evolutionary change, which also occurs. But, on the whole, organic 
evolution has been integrative. Moreover, the more integrative and 
harmonious has more staying power than the disintegrative and dis- 
harmonious. 


THERE is no necessity that evolution should be always progressive, 
we have to recognise blind alleys, much species-making without any 
advance, many retrogressions, not a few lost races of great excellence. 
But on the whole life has been creeping upward. As age has succeeded 


age, nobler and finer individualities have appeared, with more mastery 
and mind. 


‘THERE has been no new class of animals since Mammals appeared in 
the Triassic and Birds in the Jurassic, but there has been a continuance 
of differentiation and integration along particular lines, such as 
elephants and horses, there have been new types like Man, there has 
been an elaboration of fitnesses and linkages, and a conquest of new 
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territories. Big lifts may be over—but there is no question of evolution 
having stopped. Variations still emerge in abundance and Nature’s 
sifting goes on. 

Ir is usually said that there is not likely to be any great change in 
man’s structure, but there is room for a good deal of simplification 
and disappearance of relics, and there is surely room for new orchestra- 
tions of nerve-cells. Probably, however, the human evolution of the 
future will be mainly in the social realm. 

PROGRESS is a sociological concept, it means a realisation of what 
mankind at its best has usually held as best, namely the pre-conditions 
of health and wealth, and then the fuller embodiment of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. Progress is not one, but many, and its 
realisation is so piecemeal that some are led to regard it as an illusion. 
It is more of an ideal than a fact ; and the adjective is safer than the 
noun. We look round and see abundant disease, poor health, dullness, 
insufficient food, slums, disharmonious domestic life, unemployment, 
unhappiness at work, boredom in leisure, the anachronism of war, 
a use of refined science for the crudest mutual destruction, a coining 
of wealth which has led to a vast multiplication of relatively unfit 
types, a firmer foothold in the struggle for existence which has led 
to easy-going slackness, physical, intellectual, and moral. We must 
broaden our definition to include more explicitly the idea that progress 
is a balanced movement of a social whole towards the fuller embodi- 
ment of the supreme values, and at the same time a more all-round 
realisation of the physical and biological pre-conditions of wealth 
and health. 

PERHAPS there is advance in recognising that while progressive change 
may be particulate, progress must be all round if it is to be stable. 
It may be that a great renaissance is likely to proceed from above 
rather than from below, from the ideal to the real. Yet the biologist 
is bond to emphasise the fact that a fuller realisation of the supreme 
values will not be stable unless there is a general sharing in good health 
(in a high sense) and a general sharing in sufficient wealth (i.e., a 
command of energy adequate to allow of some leisure and enjoyment). 
« A poor life this, if full of care, we have no time to stand and stare.” 
Would it be progress to have a race of very wise men and women, 
all invalids ? Would it be progress to have a beautiful race, but 
relatively sterile ? Would it be progress to have a very good race, 
but without joy? Vigour is an eugenic ideal, but a vigorous serf is 
not a human ideal, nor vigour in an ugly place. A beautiful country- 
side or a beautiful city is a Eutopian ideal, but it is not a human ideal 
if the people are all toiling and moiling. Wholesome occupation is 
a Eutechnic ideal, but it falls short of completeness if the workers 
have not good health and pleasant homes. Progress is imperfect in 
proportion to its particulateness. 
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Here we discover a useful principle of criticism. Every social proposal 
must run the gaunlet of successively higher criteria. Is it sound 
physically, biologically, psychologically, socially ? 

Sir Wiii1aM Ramsay declared that « real progress consists in learning 
how better to employ energy, —how better to effect its transformation.” 
But that is only the primary physical criterion, we have immediately 
to enquire how the more economical utilisation of energy is affecting 
the workmen who bring it about. The principle of guidance is this— 
judge the physical in the light of the biological ; and the biological 
in the light of the psychological; and the psychological in the light 
of the social ; and bring all before the august tribunal of the supreme 
values—the true, the beautiful, and the good. 


J. ArTHuR THOMSON, 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CENTRE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH : 
by H. J. W. Hetherington, Principal, University College of the 
South-West of England. 


Tuis article arises from a visit paid to Geneva during the session 
of the third Assembly of the League of Nations. In many ways 
it was an illuminating and even an impressive experience to see that 
body at work. It was impossible to miss the growing sense of security 
and power in the deliberations of the League, unfurnished though 
it is with the instruments by which a legislative assembly is usually 
enabled to give effect to its decisions. One saw how, in the nature 
of the case, the annual gathering together of responsible statesmen 
from most of the nations of the world could hardly fail to issue in 
significant changes of outlook. One had the impression that a good 
deal more is going on at Geneva than appears in public pronounce- 
ments and debates,—that in private conversations and discussions, 
statesmen are working over much difficult ground and preparing the 
way quietly for the taking of new and important decisions in the 
future. 

On all this side of the League’s work much has already been written, 
and I do not propose to add to it here. It seemed to me, however, 
that there is one corollary to the establishment of the League which 
is of special moment to students and teachers of the social sciences 
and which has not been sufficiently realized, at least in Great Britain. 
I should be glad to be allowed to invite attention to this aspect. It 
is that the League may become—has indeed, to some extent, already 
become—a great centre of investigation and research: and on this 
side it is potentially a most important addition to the intellectual 
resources of the world. My own personal contacts are largely with 
that section of the League’s organisation which has to deal with social 
and industrial problems,—the International Labour Office: and in 
what follows, I shall deal mainly with that section. But I have no 
doubt that, mutatis mutandis, the same considerations apply also to 
the League itself and to the work of its Secretariat. 


Wnuat confers upon these new institutions their importance and indeed 
their uniqueness is that in purpose and in organisation they are 
international. They have, therefore, at their disposal resources which 
are available in a markedly less degree to purely national institutions. 
There have been, and are, other centres of international research : 
and the great Universities of Europe have never been exclusively 
national either in range of studies or in student constituency. But 
not until now has there been the possibility of establishing a great 
institution commanding considerable resources, taking for its province 
a whole field of human activity, and committed to the survey of this 
field from the point of view of the interest of the world as a whole. 
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Part XIII. of the Treaty of Versailles, in establishing the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, expressly imposes upon it the duty 
of collecting and distributing information on all matters bearing on 
the social conditions of workers throughout the world, and imposes 
upon the Governments of all States which are members of the Organi- 
sation the duty of furnishing the Labour Office with all the information 
which it requires for the discharge of this task. The Office, therefore, 
receives automatically from each of its members full accounts of the 
legislation and administrative orders which affect social conditions, 
and of the material knowledge on which the several governments 
base their policies. The Office, moreover, has power to initiate special 
en:juiries on all matters of international interest ; and it may (and 
does) call upon governments to provide it with information relevant 
to any enquiry which it may have in hand. All states of industrial 
importance in the world, excepting only Russia and the United States, 
are members of the Labour Organisation. There is, therefore, an 
immense flow of official material on every kind of social question, 
information as to conditions of the various groups and grades o! 
workers in different countries, as to the causes of these conditions, 
as to difficulties that attend the effort to modify these conditions, as 
to the motives, principles and results of contemplated or effected 
changes. 

Tuts official material is supplemented in several ways. In the first 
place, the whole International Labour Organisation is built on the 
principle of functional representation. The General Conference oi 
the Members and the Governing Body of the Office are both con- 
stituted by representatives of governments on the one hand and oi 
organisations of employers and of workers on the other. The Treaty 
prescribes a very definite procedure to secure the effective maintenance 
of this tripartite division. Apart from governments, therefore, the 
Office has close relations with the greater organisations of both 
employers and workers. Organisations of both kinds in different 
countries have occasion, from time to time—increasingly so as the 
resources of the Office enlarge—to seek information from the Office, 
and to lay before the Office or the Labour Organisation as a whole, 
their own point of view on various matters which are under discussion. 
From these sources, therefore, there is a further and growing stream 
of information, often, no doubt, more partial in character, but at the 
same time of great importance for checking and assessing the official 
returns of the governments. There are, of course, occasions on which 
all three sources are used. Thus, at the instigation of an important 
society in U.S.A. the Office undertook in December, 1920, an enquiry 
into the application of the three-shift system in the iron and steel 
industry. Precise questionnaires were addressed to the governments 
and to the employers’ and workers’ organisations in the chief metallur- 
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gical countries, and although it does not appear that from the replies 
it was possible to arrive at universally acceptable conclusions on the 
complicated issues involved, nevertheless a great deal of significant 
information was assembled which could hardly have been gathered 
in any other way. Again, in London, Paris, Rome, Berlin and 
Washington there are located special correspondents of the Office, 
charged with the duty of keeping the Office in touch with the develop- 
ments of each national situation, both in regard to government policy 
and to the policies of employers’ organisations and trade unions. 
Information so derived is, no doubt, of varying importance ; but 
at least it is reasonably likely that no national situation will undergo 
any significant change without the Labour Office being aware of the 
issues. ‘The Office has, moreover, been able to establish a consider- 
able system of external collaboration, whereby specialists in various 
fields of social or economic enquiry give their assistance to the Office 
both by communicating information of importance for their own 
specialist studies, and by consultation as to the practical solutions of 
the problems with which they are concerned. And finally, the Office 
has the power (subject to the permission of the government concerned) 
to send to any country its own investigators to enquire into conditions 
or problems which have more than national importance. Thus, ¢.g., 
in 1920 three members of the Labour Office conducted a prolonged 
investigation into the status of Trade Unions and other workers’ 
organisations in Hungary, the results of which were subsequently 
published by the Office. Again in 1921,a similar enquiry was held into 
the compulsory labour laws enacted by the Bulgarian Government. 


IN these various ways, therefore, the Office has at its disposal a 
considerable personal organisation for possessing itself directly of a 
vast quantity of information on all matters of social importance through- 
out the world. And it ought to be noted that though many of these 
agencies are available only in the countries whose governments are 
members of the Labour Organisation, the Office is not devoid of 
contacts with states which are still officially outside the range of its 
operations. Mention has already been made of one contact with the 
United States. As a matter of fact, many members of the Office 
staff are American citizens, several of them men who have held 
important posts in American public life. Through them, contacts 
with America and with American organisations are both numerous 
and fruitful. Russia is a more difficult problem. The Office con- 
templated and prepared for the despatch of a mission of enquiry to 
Russia: but the Soviet Government declined to allow its entry into 
the country. In other ways, however, relationships have developed, 
especially through the opportunities offered by the recent Conferences 
at Genoa and the Hague, and through the service of the League in 
connexion with the administration of Famine Relief. A_ special 
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section of the Labour Office has been at work on Russian affairs for 
two years: and now receives much official material from the Russian 
Government. Hence, on this side also, the Office is probably as well 
informed as it is possible for any extra-Russian institution to be, as 
to conditions and tendencies in that mysterious country. So far at 
least as documents go, the Office appears to have acquired most of 
the important material. 

In all these various ways, then, the Labour Office is in a position 
actively to explore nearly all the most productive sources of informa- 
tion on the problems with which it deals. And it has also its organisa- 
tion for possessing itself and making use of the information which has 
been acquired by other men and by other institutions for their own 
purposes, so that it adds to what it gains for itself its gleanings from 
the harvests of others. First and foremost, of course, there is the 
Library. The Office began this side of its equipment by purchasing 
the Library of the International Association for Labour Legislation, 
which had, for a good many years, been building up at Basle an 
important international Library on subjects relevant to its aims. The 
Library appears also to receive a handsome annual grant for the pur- 
chase of books, though I cannot ascertain from the published accounts 
precisely what is the amount of the vote. In any case, it is unlikely 
that any institution can rival the rate of its accumulation of material 
from every country. The catalogue shows that there is an effort to 
keep pace with the more important published material on social 
subjects in some twenty languages. The Library is growing at present 
at the rate of over 13,000 volumes and pamphlets per annum, exclusive of 
its very large collection of periodicals. Some 230 daily newspapers from 
all parts of the world are received daily in the Library ; and about 1,400 
newspapers and periodicals which appear at longer than daily intervals. 
Of the more representative of these papers, a complete file is kept. 


THIs enormous mass of material, of course, would be mere lumber 
if it were merely stored in bulk. The Office has, therefore, to try 
to reduce it to some classifiable order, so that it may be reasonably 
available. I cannot tell what success the Office has had in that task. 
I daresay that anyone who has tried to assemble all the resources on 
a given topic in even a small Library may well believe that no great 
measure of success is attainable. But at all events the efforts of the 
Office are based upon an intelligible principle, which constitutes one 
of the most interesting features of the Office organisation. ‘There is, 
in the Office, a double system of specialisation,—by subject and by 
nationality. That is, all information received from or sent to a par- 
ticular country passes through the hands of a member of staff who 
belongs to that country, and who is acquainted with its general con- 
ditions and problems. But each specific item is also dealt with by 
a member of staff who is a specialist on the question involved. Thus, 
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in the treatment of this great flow of newspapers and periodicals, 


everything coming from one country is seen first by a member of 


“ce 


that country, who “‘ marks” the papers and makes a first selection 


of the material. ‘The papers are then cut; items of very special 
significance are translated ; and the rearranged materials are filed by 
subject and distributed to the specialist officers. The cuttings are 
indexed and card catal: cued ; so that day by day the material is 
assorted in the forms in which it is most likely to be useful, and by 
4] 


means of the catalogues the necessary cross-ré ferences are provided. 
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subjected to preliminary scrutiny and classification. And this, no 
doubt, 1s what is of primary importance to students. In the magnitude 
of its stores of raw material for every kind of social tudy, he Labour 
Office is perhaps even now, and certainly ought shortly to become, 


much the most important institution in the world. And by reason 
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specific problems. Thus, e.g., the subjects of “‘ industrial relations,” 
Unemployment, Industrial Health, Industrial Safety and Agriculture 
each engage the attention of one of these Technical Services. And in 
dealing with many of those problems the Office services are reinforced 
by special Commissions consisting partly of Office Staff and partly 
of external experts. 

But it is not my purpose here to describe the work of organisation 
of the Office in general, or the use which it makes of this great accumu- 
lation of material. The point which I wish to emphasise is the exist- 
ence of the material, and the fact that there is being built up at Geneva 
a repository of social and economic information on the very largest 
scale. And behind that material, there is an organisation, both 
personal and, if I may so describe it, mechanical, which if its experience 
were available for students, would certainly be of the greatest value. 


IN assessing the importance of the Office as a centre of social studies, 
there are, I think, two qualifications to be borne in mind. The first 
is a temporary condition. ‘The present accommodation of the Office 
is so small that it appears to me to be quite frankly impossible that 
with the best will in the world the Office could give satisfactory access 
to its material. A considerable part of the Library is in store-rooms : 
and under present conditions, the Office could not long continue to 
handle the material which it receives. Fortunately the League of 
Nations, at its last Assembly, sanctioned the erection of new buildings 
for the Labour Office: and possibly by this time plans are already 
in hand. It is very much to be hoped that in planning its new build- 
ings, the Office will keep clearly in mind the importance of the Library 
as a centre of international research. It ought to be amply and con- 
veniently housed, and there ought to be rooms in which properly 
accredited students could carry on their work. The recent Assembly 
received through M. Bergson a very interesting report from its 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, in which it was suggested that 
there should be established in various parts of the world a number 
of Libraries each specialising on some one province of human know- 
ledge in which a student could be certain of finding all publications 
on that particular province: and it was proposed that such Libraries 
might be created by the universal adoption of a Jaw requiring the 
deposit in these Libraries of a copy of every book or periodical pub- 
lished. The ideal is no doubt unattainable in some fields of know- 
ledge: but as regards industrial and economic studies it would be 
tolerably easy for the Labour Office to become such a centre. But, 
so far as the world of learning is concerned, this great store of informa- 
tion would be of very limited use unless the Office sets itself to provide 
reasonable freedom of access to it under convenient and comfortable 
conditions. I believe that serious students of the social sciences have 
a very considerable stake in the planning of the new Office buildings. 
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THERE is, however, a second consideration which is of more permanent 
importance, though it may well be that the difficulty I have in mind 
would not be serious in practice. The Office is not itself primarily 
a research institution. All its collection, classification and investigation 
of material is incidental to the solution of certain definite practical 
problems. Hence, its arrangement and organisation of its material 
will be designed to make it easily available for the practical services 
which the Office exists to render. And it is possible that that would 
diminish the accessibility of the material for students who have quite 
other purposes in view. There need be no great difficulty with books 
or other substantial publications of any kind which could be made 
available to students under any system of internal organisation, and 


these, no doubt, constitute the great bulk of information which anyone 
is likely to wish to consult. But many important docume which 
in themselves were properly open to students. might well be worked 
into papers to which the Office could not justly give acce No 


doubt there would be difficulties of detail in arranging that an organisa- 
tion designed for the fulfilment of certain practical purposes should 
also fulfil another predominantly theoretical purpose. But perhaps 
these need not be very serious. ‘The collection and arrangement of 
material, though integral to the Office’s function, is relatively an isolable 
activity : and the correlation of the two ends need not offend even a 
good Aristotelian. After all, Politics belongs to Practical Philosophy. 
IT appears to me, therefore, that this aspect of the new international 
institutions is worth much serious consideration both by these institu- 
tions themselves and by centres of higher learning and research 
throughout the world. So far as the Labour Office is concerned, | 
believe that there is a strong desire on the part of the Director and 
of his senior officers to welcome the contact of Universities with the 
Office, and so far as is consistent with the fulfilment of the functions 
of the Office, to make its resources available to qualified students. 
It appears to me to be quite possible that somehow in connexion with 
the League and the Labour Office (though manifestly, from the nature 
of the subjects with which it deals, the League is less free to give 
this service), there should be developed a first-rate international school 
of social research and possibly even of teaching. There are obvious 
enough difficulties in the way of that development. But, to begin 
with, there need be no serious difficulty in the way of the resort of 
students to Geneva to avail themselves of the unique material resources 
of the Office: and I believe that it would be advantageous both to 
the Universities of this country and to the Office if both sides were 
to do what is possible to encourage such migration. 
H. J. W. HerTHerincton. 
University College, 
Exeter. 
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MYTH, MAGIC, AND VISION :* by Victor Branford. 


I. Tue Art oF SEERSHIP. 


Ir was the Florentine painter, Paolo Uccello, who renewed and 
developed for modern use the lost art of perspective. The price he 
himself paid for his achievement was a life of poverty ; which earned 
for him the sneer of his biographer that “‘ he wasted so much time 
over the study of perspective that he was more needy than famous.” 
Yet a meed of justice has been done his fame by the prince of modern 
satirists, in condensing the life story of Uccello into an evolutionary 
fable. Says Anatole France, one day Uccello was reproached by 
his wife for delay in finishing a picture. ‘‘ But,” replied the painter, 
“T can’t finish it till I get the perspective right”; whereupon his 
wife, mindful of the empty cupboard and the passing years, retorted, 
‘“* The perspective you are putting into your picture is that of poverty 
and the grave.” And what, asks Anatole France, are we to say of 
the husband and of the wife? Assuredly we must say, he answers 
to his own query, that the husband was right. And the wife, well, 
she was not wrong. 
ToLp in this way, the story contains within itself a philosophy of 
history and a critique of biography. It epitomises that interplay of 
inlook and outlook, or in more learned terms, of the speculative and 
the practical impulse, which is perhaps the central issue of human 
life in its struggle upwards alike in the individual and the race. The 
speculative impulse ever strives to improve the perspective of adjust- 
ment between inner life and outer circumstance ; the practical impulse 
is justified in complaining of delays and failures in actual living, 
wrought by an engrossing attention to the adaptation of inlook and 
& outlook. This age-long, yet ever new issue, regarded from the stand- 
point of mental and spiritual evolution might be presented as the 
Be Drama of Vision. Its study and practice constitute the Art of Seer- 
- ship. Outlook and inlook are the factors of seership ; they are nature’s 
Bf tools refined and sharpened by man for the fashioning of vision. By 
ordered practice in their use we become skilled in quest of life-fulfil- 
ments. According to our assiduity in their application to ideal 
adaptations, we become religious. Mastery in their technique is 
rewarded by the keys of heaven and hell. Life-in-evolution proceeds 
by rhythmic adjustments of inner and outer in a crescendo of mastery 
over circumstance. And for the human species the issue, as the 
record of all civilizations shows, increasingly becomes an art of seership, 
which is also the art of life abundant. Far from finished, this central 
human drama, even now, maybe, approaches its dénouement. 
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*In ion of articles in the Review for January, 1923, and “October and 
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MYTH, MAGIC AND VISION 


In the First Act we see the birth and childhood of Vision. She is 
the grandchild of Conceptual Purpose. Her parents are Day-dream 
and Night-dream. ‘Two main interests occupy her childhood. One 
is a mental riot of undisciplined imagination, the other, a succession 
of capricious efforts to hammer the outer world ruthlessly into the 
framework of her fanciful inner pictures. If it gratifies a whimsical 
desire she will think nothing of demanding that the young males of 
her realm be drilled to march in goose-step; or, she will, without 
seeing anything in it but what is right, natural, and meritorious, 
prompt them to stand agape at conjurers’ tricks ; to bet on turn of 
dice ; to encircle their necks in starched armature ; to encumber their 
bodies in fantastic exoskeletons. And yet, gifted with the wayward 
genius of her race, she has grasped the principle of causation and the 
unity of life. The tale of her experiences and experiments in efforts 
of will to subordinate the things, the events, the life, of the external 
world, to the masterful spirit within herself—all this is beyond telling. 
But looking back on her strange doings, sometimes marvellous in 
achievement (as in domestication of plants and animals, invention 
and telling of fairy stories, teaching conduct and speech to children), 
sometimes pathetically futile (as in raising the spirits of the dead and 
holding converse with them, foretelling the future by trick of cards, 
reading the course of human events in the movement of the stars), 
learned men have given names to the play of her speculative and 
practical impulses. The former they call Animism and the latter, 
Magic. They dispute whether this childhood of the race should 
be called the Age of Animism or the Age of Magic. But if we must 
characterise it by one rather than both these names, surely it should 
be the Age of Magic, since the emphasis was more on the practical 
control of external circumstance than on cultivation of the inner 
impulse. Indeed it would seem that so ill-adjusted was inlook and 
outlook, so packed with caprice the concept of purpose, so defective 
the sense of perspective, it were hardly appropriate to apply the word 
vision to the artistic product of speculative impulse as it worked in 
the prolonged childhood of the race, and still continues to work in 
the early years of each individual. This is rather the time of spiritual 
apprenticeship, when the inner eye is but learning to compose its 
several views into the unity of integral vision. ‘The emotional ante- 
cedent to vision is day-dreaming ; its artistic preparation is the fanciful 
picturing of early and rude myth. That early phase of the spirit 
creative, regarded from the inside, is, therefore, the Age of Mythology. 
THE intention of nature to correct childhood’s excess of objectivity in 
the individual by youth’s excess of subjectivity is manifested not less 
conspicuously in the evolution of the race. ‘True it is that whole 
peoples are caught, arrested, and fixed, in the net of crude magic and 
the toils of rude myth, yet the vanguard marches on to a cultivation 
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of vision, as it were, for its own sake. ‘There comes a time when the 
life-impulse grows impassioned by a sense of inner perfection. An 
intensity of devotion is given to drawing out the fibres of spirit, and 
fabricating, from its delicately spun threads, a bright garment of 
romance for the awakening soul. In the subsequent culture of the 
soul’s graces, serenities, raptures, there grows up an art of life, which, 
pursued to the limit, becomes a ritual of sanctity. If the external 
world does not square with the ideals of perfection thus conceived, 
so much the worse for the world. That defect of circumstance is but 
an accident of time. In the ecstacy of mystic attainment, time and 
eternity are one. A real, even a material, world, adapted to the inner 
vision of perfection, must, in the nature of things, be assumed, as 
somewhere in the making, and will, somehow and somewhen, come 
into being. That hope lies deep in the cup of adolescent faith. 

Ir the intermittent flights of the soul to its paradise be followed by 
the torments of disillusion, the result is but to enhance the memory 
of rapture, and confirm its reality as experience. To contrive, and 
maintain, in a demonic environment, a haven of refuge, where the 
mystic experience can be made habitual, becomes therefore the prac- 
tical business of life. Garret of poet, lovers’ bower, hermits’ cell, 
monastic convent, temple-city, are not these, all of them, each after 
its own fashion, expressions of resolve to maintain the adolescent 
vision of life, in face of obdurate circumstance ? 

Tue religious passion for inner perfection, developed in the Second 
Act of the Drama of Man’s Visioning, is a quality of life not without 
its defect. Saint, poet, and lover, each in their way pay toll to the 
practical impulse for over indulgence in the play of the speculative 
impulse. Hence the “ silly saint,” the “‘ crazy poet,” the ‘‘ moon- 
struck lover,” at all ages and in all times grow numerous, and multiply 
sufficiently to cast a shadow over their finer, because more balanced 
fellows. ‘The defect has ousted the quality and become a fixed habit 
of mind. These imperfect specimens of their type are arrested on 
the subjective side of a right perspective between inlook and outlook. 
Similarly arrested on its objective side are many superior persons. 
Excess of objectivity in cultivated members of advanced societies puts 
on strange disguises. Let us enumerate some representative instances. 
MATHEMATICIANS and physicists have together gifted the human race 
with one of its master keys, in their “ gravitation formula.” But how 
often, in language and idea, do they not forget the abstract nature of 
their “ formula,” and thereupon erect “ Gravitation ” into a creative 
agency of marvellous powers! But that is at once explicitly to make 
a myth, and implicitly to assume the practice of magic. Given to 
similar habits of mind is the chemist with his formula of affinity ; 
and a like analysis would disclose the same tendency in other branches 
of environmental science. Thanks to their habits of specialization, 
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these observers come to see and grasp, with the clearness of familiarity, 
some one aspect of the world and its mode of working. They too 
often fail to see that this particular aspect, singled out for concentrated 
study, is but one facet in the many sided crystal of man’s vision of his 
life and its environment. ‘Their consequent arrest is therefore precisely 
complementary to the fixation into which poet, saint, and lover, are 
apt to fall. Both defects are the price of over-specialization, respec- 
tively directed to its external and its internal conditions by the life- 
impulse. Poetic arrest means fixation of that dream habit, which 
youth is driven to over-cultivate by a natural extravagance of hope 
and fear. Scientific arrest means, in practice, reversion to the conceits 
and follies of an illusory magic. 

IF we pass over the higher sciences, and choose a final illustration of 
spiritual arrest from the world of affairs, let it not be thought that 
sociologist and psychologist are deemed exempt from habitual misuse 
of conceptual purpose. On the contrary, it is likely that their influence, 
as yet so slight, on the public mind, is lessened by a double dose of 
this defect. For are they not prone to the debilitating practice of 
perpetually leaping between a mythology of “isms” and a cult of 
the ideal divorced from the real? It would seem to be their par- 
ticular misfortune that addiction to excess of objectivity, in one mood, 
is less corrected than confirmed by excess of subjectivity in another. 
Still the advance of the mental, moral, and social sciences, in adjust- 
ment of perspective between outlook and inlook, though slow and 
fitful, nevertheless continues, and, as we have tried to show, gives 
promise of a truer perspective than any hitherto attained. 

Most marked in the mental habits of the ‘ 
tendency to halt and get fixed in the preliminary drill preparatory to 
feats of conceptual purpose. To him, in times of intense emotion, 
as in choice of a wife, recovery from a crippling illness, burial of a 
cherished mother, a vision of perfection may be revealed. It seems 
for a brief moment as if he were to be lifted over the pons asinorum 
of conceptual purpose. But the crisis passed he is wont to relapse 
into well-established habits of belief in the magic power of goods 
and chattels te provide the fulness of life. This illusion has seemingly 
dominated the conduct of the “ practical man” in all ages and all 
countries, at least since time became memorial. But under the spur 
of those immense material rewards which modern finance offers the 
man of business, he has developed a veritable passion of faith in the 
magic of money. His real “‘ pay”’ is in a pathetic devotion, often 
sacrificial in its intensity, to the mythology of Mammon. Observe 
the unconscious cult of Mammon by many a prosperous and respectable 
citizen, and you will certainly discover also how with a ritual of myth 
goes habitual recourse to magic. What else is the pathetic endeavour, 
practical man,” to work his will upon 
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the mind of others by physical force. Fortunate is the prosperous 
and respectable citizen, if he himself escape the sacrificial clutches of 
Moloch, Dagon, Priapus and other lewd and cruel deities in the 
Mammonolatrous pantheon. Almost to a certainty, they will demand, 
and obtain, the immolation, on their obscene altars, of victims chosen 
from the sons or grandsons of that prosperous and _ respectable 
citizen. 

Arrest of spiritual development, and fixation in the formalism eithe: 
of magic or of religion, is far from exhausting the possibilities of 
defective or deteriorate vision. ‘There are those who slide down tl 
inclined plane of subjectivity into habits and practices for which the 
phrase devil-worship is no misnomer. A corresponding addiction to 
sustained excesses of objectivity produces perverts lustful of powe: 
who give themselves to the base art of black magic. Instead of 
planting mustard seed where and how it may grow like the kingdom 
of heaven, they distil it into gas, for spraying in the air, when an 
enemy is observed down the wind, whereby they submit a rival to 
one of the most agonising of tortures yet invented. 

Now conceive a society in which the formalized types, the degenerate 
types, and those on the way to become one or the other, make up the 
majority of adult citizens, and so set the prevailing tone of urban 
culture. Imagine, on the margin of the same society, a moderate 
number of adults, and a somewhat larger number of the aged, inoculated 
to a certain immunity against the indulgences and temptations of life. 
The aim of these latter, the salt of their society, is to mobilize and mak 
fullest use of extant resources, available for right perspective, and 
consequent sound working adjustment between inner life and outer 
circumstance. Naturally they desire in their own lives and those of 
their offspring and descendants (whether filial or institutional), the 
optimum fulfilment. But the discovery, at once heartening and 
burdening, is made that redemption of fallen and falling fellows is 
an indispensable condition of self-realization. Hence these marginal 
men and women, whether of “‘ the temporal power ” or “‘ the spiritual 
order,” are driven to seek and to save that which was lost, if only as 
the necessary antecedent to their own personal attainment. ‘Thus does 
the concept of self-sacrifice in communitary service arise as a natural 
means of life-fulfilment in the evolution of vision. But the sacrifice 
that is no better than a bargaining for remission of penalty, will not 
of course do its redemptive work of clearing the mind and energizing 
the body by a purging and consequent uplifting of the heart. Along 
that way of idolatry lies the path of magic. We know the flowers of 
vision by their fruits in life. A joyous dedication of thought and will 
to making the visioned life-fulfilment come true is Nature’s test of 
efficacy in the matter of sacrifice, or making sacred. The literal 
meaning of this word, the very pivot of the religious process, keeps 
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us informed of the contained verity. Dedication is the keynote of 
sanctity, because it is the only authentic product of sacrifice. Sound 
this keynote all the time, then do the world-without and the world- 
within move in well concerted rhythm. ‘To that conclusion we are 
led by the common-sense analysis and recomposition upon which 
science insists for enquiry into things whether secular or sacred. 
But this is something of a digression. 


To complete the outline of our social picture, imagine on its adolescent 
margin a steady and continuous inflow of the vital stuff of civilizatior 

It is the stream of young lives equipped for high adventure. Each 
carries in the left hand, nature’s cornucopia of day-dreams, and, in 
the right hand, man’s basket of imperious desire for the masteries of 
magic and the mysteries of religion. In quest of life-abundant they 
mingle in the confusion of multitudes, seeming to move aimlessly hither 


and thither. But some are climbing the “ Jacob’s ladder pitched 
between heaven and Charing Cross’; others are pursued by furies 

many hobble in the bindings of tmmobile respectability ; most are 
driven from pillar to post by need of nutrition and search of shelte: 
One or other of these fates awaits each adventuring youth and maid 
at the outset, climax, or close, of ardent strivings for fulfilment of 
nature’s promise and man’s purpose. What casting of lots, what act 
of cunning or stroke of luck, decides this issue? It is hard to say. 
Accident, ignorance, folly, vice, crime, greed of gain, more often 
perhaps than the graces and virtues, play their part in the decision. 
So it seems to spectators watching certain scenes in the Drama of Vision. 
In that order of social adjustment, it has somehow come about that, f 

the vast majority, vision has ceased to pull and lift, and the economi 

push and thrust alone operate. The day-dream therefore reverts to 
its primitive game of make-believe, or is prostituted to baser uses 
A phase of human dissolution and civic flux is manifestly in proces: 

By social selection there emerges a kind of spiritual guide (whom some 
call a false prophet), furnished with ideas fitted to calm or stir, as th 
business impulse demands, the distracted mind of a community losing 
cohesion because lacking vision. A doctrine of economic materialism 


is expounded and preached, as being in itself a sufficient interpretation 


of history and an adequate clue to life-fulfilment. On these two points 
its teachers and preachers are in accord; what they differ about 
and they differ violently about it—is as to the best kind of overseer 
to organise and superintend the economic drive. By a corrective sort 
of social selection there arise, in the same society, critics—the greatest 
amongst their recent avatars having been an art critic—who point 
out that a community, which banks its adolescent fires under the 
boilers of business, possesses but a low survival value, and is doomed 
to perish, unless it can find a better use for its vital gifts and spiritual 
treasures. 
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Some such picture, as that outlined above, is perhaps as near as we 
can get (in the present state of learned ignorance) to a general view 
of recent and contemporary phases in the life-drama of our Lady 
of Vision. Are we to read them as closing scenes of the Third Act? 
Or are they opening scenes of a new Act, in which new issues will be 
wrought? Who can say? There is sad lack of prophet-interpreters 
who might advise on so difficult but vital a question. In either case, 
may be noted, as all critical observers agree, the marks of Transition 
in the characteristic manifestations of our Western civilization during 
the past three or four centuries. These signs point alike to the 
dissolving of an old order and the recrystallizing of a new. According 
as you emphasize on one hand, the disappearance and corruption of 
the old, or on the other, the oncoming and concentrating of the new, 
which are simultaneously in process, presumably you will place our 
doubtful scenes at the end of the Third Act, or at the beginning of 
the Fourth. And at this critical point of enquiry into the secular 
drama of Man’s Visioning, it may be well to cast a glance back over 
the ground that lies behind. So let us resume the main story by 
still further telescoping our supposed sequence of happenings in 
development of the art of seership. 

A CHILDHOOD of Magic, followed by a youth of sacramental Religion, 
would seem to have for sequel, in every order of civilization so far 
known to us in the West, a phase of ups and downs, a series of tentative 
steps forwards and backwards, in a groping and a striving for some- 
thing we may call Maturity. The civilization “ flowers ”’ in a Polity, 
a Synergy, and an Art, which bespeak a certain ardour and efficiency 
in the senescent margin of leaders temporal and guides spiritual. 
Through their achievements, built on the accumulated legacies of 
predecessors, there is reached, and made available for all who will 
take the pains, a working synthesis of knowledge and an approximately 
integral vision of life. But new knowledge crowds in to rend an 
insufficiently elastic synthesis, and unverifiable elements disintegrate 
the vision. The speculative impulse separates from its fertile union 
with the practical ; and each pursues a lone quest. The one is coaxed 
into seclusion by fascination of perspective, by gleam of mystic beacon, 
by easy fame of “ specialised research,” by subtle charms of art ; 
the other is drawn away by lure of exploit and prowess, by seductions 
of wealth and power, by pleasures and diversions of urbanity. 

We have fairly full knowledge of at least four brilliant displays of an 
evanescent maturity in the history of our Western civilization. 
Patriarchal Jerusalem (if we may claim that fount of wisdom for the 
occident), classical Athens, pre-imperial Rome, medizval Paris, have 
each enriched our heritage with a characteristic vision of life. The 
first revealed the grandeur and glow of unity in the moral and material 
order ; the second exhibited majestic creations of human life attuned 
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to an enlarging rhythm of man and nature; the third illustrated an 
incomparable dignity of the practical life, reflective, and therefore 
serene, in every crisis. As to the reading of the mediaval vision, 
there is less accord. It came nearest, perhaps, to orderly, self- 
conscious, expression in the scholastic philosophy which we associate 
with the early University of Paris. The endeavour was to compose 
one supreme vision by the harmonising of things chosen from the 
previous three. A certain achievement was promptly followed by 
frustration due to inadequate knowledge, arbitrary judgments, pre- 
judiced presuppositions, lack of clearness in purpose. What the 
medizval vision bequeathed to us is the sovran integrity of spirit, 
mind, and body ; and the supremacy of spirit in evoking, actualising, 
directing, the fullest latencies of life. 


Tue disruptive elements of a transitional period have been con- 
spicuous in our Western civilization, since the fading of the medieval 
vision. But reconstructive elements have all the time been emerging, 
and in growing mass and volume. What prospect arises of integrating 
the latter into a synthesis made more adequate, a vision more verifiable, 
by basing both synthesis and vision on a truer perspective of adjust- 
ment between inner life and outer circumstance? Are there sure 
signs of a new and intimate coming together of the speculative and the 
practical impulse for the staging of new scenes, indeed a new Act in 
the Drama of Vision ? Andif so, what is to be the distinctive character 
of this Act? Will Our Lady of Vision turn her sacred face again 
to the future, after the backward gaze to which of late she became 
perilously habituated? Surely we may take it to be the ordained 
mission of her maturity to fuse the forelooking reveries of youth, 
and the reminiscent meditations of age, into a vision of the future 
increasingly integral and verifiable. 


To all these queries, post-war disillusion reinforcing pre-war 
depression, may suggest unpleasing answers. And doubtless there 
will arise a new philosophy of history, prepared with a pessimistic 
re-interpretation of the past. It will emphasise the historic fact that 
on all past visions of life, without exception : 


The curfew rings the knell of parting day. 


What it will not emphasise is that ever and again with irrepressible 
zest : 
Life knocks laughing at the door. 


And so is life seeing to it, that a more vital reading of the movements 
of civilization is also preparing. Its insistence is on the widening 
latitude of choice, within which we are masters of our fate, and so 
in growing measure, able to determine the course and the character 
of the scenes, and even the acts, in our Human Drama. 
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Il. TRANSITIONAL IDEALS. 


THe great enigma that confronts modern man is himself—not his 
manhood, but his modernity. The modern spirit—what is it? There 
is the sphinx-riddle of to-day. For some three to four centuries there 
has floated, before the Western mind, a vision of ideal adaptation 
between man and nature. But animus against the medizeval age placed 
a tabu on the word “ vision”’; and a substitute had to be found to 
do its work. After prolonged groping was discovered a pale abstraction 
accordant with eighteenth century ideas. The word was Progress. 
The spirit of progress—is not that modernity itself? Progress,—yes, 
but whence and whither? From the darkness of medizval times, 
to a newly dawning light! ‘To this text have been staged those scenes 
which it is so difficult to place in the general structure of Man’s develop- 
ing spiritual drama. There are three of these unplaced scenes. In 
the first scene (which historians name The Renaissance), a new light 
issued from the summits of Olympus and Parnassus ; in the second, 
from a relighting of the inner candle, as by the Protestant Reformation 
and the Catholic Counter-Reformation. In the third scene, which 
French writers call the Great Revolution, the flames of an immense 
bonfire lighted by the torch of science, and still burning, have hitherto 
yielded more warmth to the heart of the plain man, than light to his 
mind. Now the men of the Classical Renaissance, of the Protestant 
Reformation, of the Political and Industrial Revolution, agreed about 
the illusory character of the medizval vision: they differed as to the 
source and character of the new light. Hence a fertile contribution 
to the confusion of the modern mind. 

To be sure there are threads of continuity. One of them, perhaps 
the central one, is that woven round the ideals of self and family. 
Follow this thread in the presentations of Art, and you discern at 
once, a developing purpose, and its main hindrance, running through 
the characteristic phases of the modern transition. ‘Begin with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ HoLy Fairy, to be seen on the walls of the National 
Gallery. Its sacred figures are all of them frankly humanised. More, 
they are English patricians cast in classical mould. St. Joseph is an 
ageing country gentleman, pensive, benevolent, cultivated, the perfect 
squire. In his form and features there lingers a remnant of Apollo, 
but the mien is Zeus at his serenest. Impossible not to think that 
every sexagenarian English Gentleman of the later eighteenth century 
saw his ideal of himself in Sir Joshua’s St. Joseph. Take the picture 
as a whole, and you may read in it the detail of that choice product 
of the English Renaissance—the County Family. There is a fair- 
haired, curly-headed cupid, the cherished younger child, shrinking 
just a little from an urchin St. John brandishing a cruciform wand, 
insignia of the elder son’s authority and heirship. There is an adorable 
young mother. She it is who plays, with the dignity of assurance, 
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in private theatricals, the Olympian parts either of Venus or of Juno ; 
or in Parnassian mood she impersonates with passable acceptance, 
and as occasion prompts, the Muse either of Domesticity, or of Comedy, 
or of Tragedy. But return to Sir Joshua’s canvas. Note, in further 
evidence of its realism, that the background is umbrageous with a 
summer landscape of the English plain. In the remote distance peeps 
up a modest hill of vision, a slightly enlarged version of those conical 
mounds with which the eighteenth century Gentleman diversified the 
flat surface of his park. 

Sir Josnua’s visioning of the Holy Family was perhaps something 
overdue in historic time, or so it appears when you compare it with 
earlier presentations by Renaissance art, such as Murillo’s great picture, 
to say nothing of innumerable Italian versions. But the fine blending 
of classic ideals with Christian tradition in the making of the English 
County Family was naturally a process of delicate growth; and so, 
came late to maturity. For a corresponding perfection of its Reforma- 
tion variety, and consequent appearance in pictorial art, one must 
look elsewhere than in England. ‘The student of history will promptly 
turn to the Low Countries, and not in vain. Happily there may be 
seen in the English National Gallery the very canvas which shows 
what we seek. The Hoty Famiry of Jordzns exhibits the Protestant 


burgher’s ideal of personal aspiration and 


domestic felicity. St. 
Joseph is now a prosperous merchant, depicted in the act of re-entering 
the hearth of comfort after a successful day in his counting-house. 
In fact he is that respectable citizen whose philosophy of life, we know. 
He has brought home, for delectation of Mother and Child, a caged 
parrot purchased, doubtless, at great price. In his right hand he 
clasps a book—perhaps the book. ‘The Protestant burgher took over 
and adapted to his own conception of life at its full, the Renaissance 
ideal of a personality at once Gentleman and Scholar. But a narrower 
range of culture confined him sometimes to the gentlemanly gesture, 
sometimes to the scholarly bearing. Seldom or never did he harmonise 
them in one stately rhythm. It is hard to picture Sir Joshua’s St. 
Joseph carrying home a birdcage in one hand and a bible in the other. 
SEARCH next for the Revolutionary rendering of the Holy Family. 
No easy pilgrimage through our galleries will discover its pictured 
presentment in the spirit of modern democracy. Millais’ CHRIST 
IN THE House or His Parents (‘Tate Gallery) may arrest attention for 
a moment. But that was less an inspiration of revolutionary art, than 
the abortive endeavour of a youthful romanticist to recover the demo- 
cratic realism of the middle ages and re-adapt it to modern ideals. 
His audacious portrayal of St. Joseph, actually working at a 
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we are told by a contemporary observer, “a storm of abuse from 
nearly all quarters, religious and artistic.” The young artist survived 
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his early lapse from correctitude, and flourished, by a prompt readjust- 
ment of his palette to the fashioning of Renaissance visions, then, as 
now, dominant amongst the patrons of art. And later, when that 
line of success culminated in canvasses that pictured great Lords and 
high Ladies posed in the grand manner, critics belauded his style as 
“the masterly freedom of maturity”; but Ruskin—prophet of a 
life-vision compounded of classic and Christian ideals—murmured the 
word “ degeneracy.” 

SEARCH again through our galleries for the artist’s index to the revolu- 
tionary ideal of the family. Let the eye pause with tender enquiry 
upon the last great work of Frederic Walker. His HarBour or REFUGE 
(Tate Gallery), approaches perhaps more nearly to a democratic 
hallowing of domestic life than any other accessible version. ‘This 
picture, maybe, goes, as far as could go, an artist within the tradition 
of ’89 and ’48, towards revealing an ideal adaptation of Labour. A 
youth, scything a lawn luscious with young grass and spring flowers, 
displays the gesture of a Greek god. An old woman, bent with age, 
advances feebly on the arm of a tall and gracious girl. This young 
goddess of Olympian mien is serving-maid in the almshouse, pictured 
in the background, mellow with the beauty of a long past. Youth and 
nature are at the springtide. But for the nesting couple, no nest is 
prepared. The inhibiting hand of an alien culture holds back the 
fulfilment of spring’s promise in summer flowering. ‘The Revolution 
gave sanction to labourer, and even to serving-maid, for a transmuta- 
tion respectively into gentleman and lady, but it had no vision of the 
Holy Family. Like the men of the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
the creators of the Revolution lacked a conception of the Folk working 
in Synergy to re-fashion their Place into the semblance of a noble city. 
Though doubtless it set out for the purpose, yet did the third scene 
of the modern Transition pass without ennobling the Labourer in 
his Home. And the reason is becoming clear. Being without a 
vision of the City consecrate, the makers of the Revolution, and their 
successors, failed to picture the People sanctified in their own houses. 
What indeed is a home hallowed but the consequent detail of a city 
worthily building? Not to believe that is to deny the oneness of 
life, personal and communitary, vital and environmental. It is a 
form of impiety, and in phrasing somewhat out of fashion nowadays, 
may even be accounted a kind of atheism. 

Tue Renaissance glimpse of an ideal adaptation between man and 
nature, realisable on this our earth, was caught in a flash of Hellenic 
illumination. But the new light died away before it revealed 
a synoptic view of the Greek city. The men of the Revolution when 
they incorporated the Renaissance ideal into their concept of Progress 
did not further develop its Hellenic ingredients. Hence their scheme 
of progress was civic only in a vague abstract sense, unrealisable in 
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the concrete. Yet this revolutionary notion of progress, in its cardinal 
contribution to civilization did, we may truly say, mark, in one vital 
respect, a real advance on the domestic vision of the middle ages. 
To illustrate ; recall some mediaval picture of the Holy Family, which 
can be placed in line with our modern series already examined. There 
is an old presentation in the east window of the church of St. Peter 
in Mancroft, Norwich, to which type and authenticity will not be 
denied. The scene portrayed is simple, homely, redolent of the 
times, racy of the soil. Regard its detail. The Virgin Mother sits 
with the infant Jesus lengthwise on her lap, as if for a real washing. 
St. Anne kneels by, warming the swaddling-clothes over a Dutch 
brazier. To signify the world’s joy in the miracle of Humanity 
renewed, three shepherds, in home-spun, attend, and blow with the 
bellows of distended cheeks, each of them on a wind instrument of 
the day. ‘To signalise the grace of Heaven bestowed in the new Birth, 
two angels perch upon the roof. One has removed a portion of the 


thatch to let through a shaft of divine radiance. The other holds a 


bundle of new straw ready to repair the damaged roof, as soon as the 
transcendence of God is made immanent in man. So far, every one 
of the characters is active in contributing something useful or symbolic 


in the unfolding of an event at once real and ideal. But what of 
St. Joseph ? He sits apart; in pink frock, red ht. and slipper 
huddled over the Dutch brazier, intent only on keeping hiniself warm ; 
nothing else matters, for it is the depth of winter, and the cold intense 
His part is to be ridiculous and thereby serve two purposes. Hi 
relieves by a touch of humour, the strain of intensity, somewhat over- 
evident in the other characters. He portrays also the insignificant 
réle of mere man 1n the vision, design, economy, of life in the home. 
That recognition and appraisement of masculine insignificance in the 
domestic situation, a genuine art of the folk does not fail to grasp 
and show forth, whether in ancient Palestine, or in medizval 
England. 


Yet is not this St. Joseph himself the artist-craftsman who built that 
church, made that window, designed and executed its glowing picture ? 
Interpret the matter so, and its symbolism invites a close comparison 
with the other terms of our historic series. Can one imagine the 
Renaissance Gentleman, or the Reformation burgher, permitting 
himself to be caricatured in a portrayal of the Holy Family? _—_As for 
committing the desecration with their own white and shapely hands 
the idea is monstrous. The cultivated St. Joseph, in Sir Joshua’s 
picture, sits in statuesque dignity with folded arms, gravely pensive, 
the personification of Olympian aloofness from the cares and tasks of 
labour. Nothing could more sharply contrast with the mediaeval 
craftsman, worker and artist but no gentleman ; and so a fit subject 
for caricature. 
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Recur now to the revolutionary ideal of adaptation, and you perceive 
its unwitting historic bias. It pictured the labourer too much on the 
Renaissance model of gentleman, but no worker. Nemesis overtook 
both abstractions from reality in like fashion. The Renaissance and 
the Revolutionary aspiration each proved to be more of a temptation 
than an ideal. The “ gentleman” lost grace of artistry and lapsed 
into ostentatious leisure. The enfranchised worker, in oblivion of 
his ancestral craftsman’s artistry, fell a victim to the sophistries of 
utilitarian economists and the blandishments of rhetorical politicians. 
But patrician and democrat, between them, set the tune to which 
marched, and still march, the regiments of Progress. Defect of 
reality in the leaders’ ideals is, therefore, reflected all down the scale 
of our modern transition. And all the time we pay the penalties 
duly imposed, when abstractions usurp the authority of reality. 
Refusing the fulfilment of life, which savours heaven, we recoil into 
the apprehension of death, which is hell’s venom. So does the vital 
impulse exact retribution from those who violate its inexorable rhythm. 
The nemesis of heaven refused is hell realized. For every paradise 
lost, there is found an inferno. ‘This would seem to be the working 
mode of the spiritual process. And manifestly it holds alike in the 
evolution of the race and in the development of the individual. 


Ill. THe AscenDING EFForT. 

A TRULY modern vision of life-fulfilled will emerge, when the higher 
sciences and the traditional humanities, having composed their differ- 
ences, join in a practising partnership for guidance and inspiration 
of modern skills towards finer masteries of environment. ‘To the 
conditions of these masteries, the physical and the chemical sciences 
have contributed magnificently. Phenomenal as have been their 
achievements, yet they give promise of still more startling perform- 
ance. ‘The alchemist’s dream of transmutation is in course of renewal 
by ordered experiment ; even the hoary mechanical dream of perpetual 
motion seems less preposterous, in the physicist’s declared prospect 
of releasing atomic energy for man’s use. All these feats of mastery, 
past, present and prospective, continue, in a double sense, the tradition 
and the impulse of magic. In the first place they are sheer masteries 
of environment ; and in the next, their practical applications are less 
consecrated to the fulfilment of disciplined vision, than to acquisition 
of power, wealth, prestige, and, not seldom, to gratification of caprice 
and whim, if not worse. In both respects the contrast with religious 
tradition and impulse, at least in doctrine, is sharp and definite. 
‘THE religious view of environment is expressed in the sacred text that 
tells us the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. To discover 
the corresponding conception, presumably held by the specialists of 
environmental science, you must go outside their laboratories, and 
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search the application of their discoveries to the purposes of life. 
You must follow the trail of these modern magicians, as they move 
in the wake of their “ practical ’’ leaders, the man of business, and his 
colleague in politics. Observe the joint handiwork of this unavowed 
triumvirate of our recent and current Temporal Power, in their actual 
transformations of environment. With the vividness of a geological section, 
it is disclosed in the mining areas of our countryside—for example, in the 
“‘ black-country ”’ of the Midlands, or the coal villages of Wales; you see 
it in the factory quarters of our industrial towns ; in the dock districts 
of our ports ; in the traffic lanes, the movement centres and the railway 
stations, of London and the provincial capitals; in the streets of 
working-class houses in every city, town, and larger village. Further 
afield you may follow the trail of this triumvirate through the dis- 
forested wastes of North America; the wreckage of Indian villages 
in South America; the loathsome treaty ports of China; the war- 
ruined regions of Europe; and in Australia, Africa and Canada, in 
the concentrations of noise, confusion, restless individuals, and tawdry 
buildings, they call colonial cities. If in this journey of environmental 
research, at home and abroad, you do not get an impression, temporary 
it may be, but real, that the earth is the Devil’s and the fulness thereof, 
it can only be because your powers of observation are stunted, and 
your scheme of values is perverted. 

But neither the Devil nor his magic are as black as they are painted, 
On the contrary the scene is shot through with a light dimly perceived 
by the plain-man in each of us, visible to our women folk, discerned 
and described as romance by novelist, pictured as vision by poets. 
Behind the public facade, dishevelled or imposing, erected by the joint 
enterprise of Business, Politics, and Environmental Science, lies the 
private play of personal aspiration and family urge. What are all these 
debased urban insignia of power, wealth, prestige, but evidences of 
miscarriage in the impassioning of the life-impulse towards fulfilment, 
through Marriage, Home, Offspring, and Public Career? The push 
of instinct and the pull of purpose combine to sink deep in every- 
man’s heart a working belief that “ the true pathos and sublime of 
human life ”’ is ‘‘ to make a happy fireside clime for weens and wife.” 
SOMETHING—-somehow, somewhere, somewhen—goes wrong time and 
again, with fatal persistence, between the linking of Home to its roots 
in the soil of rustic life, and its flowering in those sanctities of civic 
life, which constitute true civilization. The personal vision expands 
naturally into the Domestic Vision, but life, and especially modern 
life, halts, boggles, stammers, at the larger integrations of Civic Vision 
and Civilization Vision. To discover the what and how, the where, 
whence and whither of hindrances and frustrations to this ascending 
effort should doubtless be the first aim of the mental, moral, and social 
sciences. ‘To do that, their cultivators must work steadfastly towards 
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synthesis and integration by continued application of methodic survey 
to the whole field that stretches from widest outlook to deepest inlook. 
To accumulate the data and formulate the rules of a truer perspective 
is their task. But for composing the given material, and testing the 
values of the vision, the largest co-operation is needed. Without 
artists’ aid, the picture can neither be made nor worthily exhibited 
to the public. Without drawing on the religious imagery of inner 
perfection, the vision cannot be shaped to the finer issues of arousal. 
Without expression in the time-honoured symbols of sanctity, it 
cannot awaken, in the hearts of the people, their latencies of spiritual 
aspiration and human exploit. Without using the formulz of environ- 
mental science, the design of external adaptation cannot be conceived ; 
nor can it be executed without the goodwill, the skills, the energies of 
the people, and the business man’s resourceful habits of organisation. 
A PICTURE, auspiciously composed to show an orderly passage of the 
better present into the incipient future, would reveal, as it were by 
inspection, the spirit creative of the higher economy. The mind of 
business man and politician could not fail to be touched by a vivid 
showing-forth of the life-impulse impassioned to renewal and susten- 
ance of personalities, homes, villages, towns, cities, after the richly 
variant models issuing from the combined workshop of science and 
sanctity. To do them justice, that is very much the adventure on 
which embarked that uneasy couple, the business man and the politician, 
who happened to be in control of things, during the early phase of the 
Industrial Revolution. But who, at that time of exuberant activity in 
factory and forum, could have forewarned our political chiefs and 
manufacturing magnates, that their self-appointed guide, Political 
Economy, had inherited from its parents, French Physiocracy and 
English Utilitarianism, a quite insufficient fund of knowledge and 
devotion for the task of co-ordinating domestic economy with the 
higher economy of the heavenly city? Under the circumstances, 
those Captains of Industry and Statesmen are no doubt to be counted 
as having done their best to build and maintain homes, integrate them 
into cities, and federate these into an occidental civilization, at one 
within itself and seeking a harmonious co-operation with the other 
civilizations of our planet. At any rate, they bear but an indirect 
responsibility for the defective sense of fellowship, the inadequate 
communitary sentiment, the stunted conception of social truth, the 
distorted imagery of achievement—in a word, the lack of vision— 
which characterises current forms of business and politics. 

‘Tuts failure in the higher equipment of our temporalities is, assuredly, 
but a symptom of lapse from integrity on the part of the spiritual 
powers that be. Towards restoring to those spiritual powers their 
proper functions of purifying, ennobling, even consecrating, the 
activities of politics and business, science may hope to contribute in 
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two ways. Negatively, science will contribute in the degree that it 
describes accurately, and so far diagnoses faithfully, the current 
malady, which so sorely afflicts the body politic and economic. The 
positive contribution of science will be in the measure that it furnishes 
the data, and shapes the design, of a truly civic adaptation between 
man and nature. And if the question be asked, precisely what is a 
truly civic adaptation ? The biologist of Lamarckian tradition at least 
will not hesitate to answer. He will say it is in the qualities of an 
environment so humanized as to evoke the fullest life open to our 
species. ‘The moralist who applies the word ideal to this order of 
adjustment, and means it, ranges himself implicitly with this vitalist 
school of evolutionary thought. And the same perhaps is true of 
those who, in the traditional language of vision, speak of the transcend- 
ence and immanence of deity. Assume these deep identities, and the 
problem of finding a common nomenclature emerges. To seek out 
and sift the latencies of life, evoking and cultivating their finer impulses, 
is, maybe, a phrasing that, so far, meets the practical needs of the 
situation. And that way of putting it embraces a conception of 
purpose, and a criterion of progress, in which, possibly, the cor- 
currence of science with morals, and even with religion, may t 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIOLOGY TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY! : 
by Harry Etmer Barnes, Professor of the History of Thought 
and Culture, Clark University. 


V. Epwarp AtswortH Ross (1866- ). 


To be numbered among the first half-dozen sociologists which America 
—the most fertile breeding-place of the science—has produced, 
¢ requires some special virtue on the part of the author. The cause 
af for the pre-eminence of Professor Ross is doubtless to be found in 
his brilliant and interesting style, and his unrivalled powers of vivid 
exposition. Probably no other sociologist, not even excepting Gabriel 
Tarde or William Graham Sumner, has been able to express his 
doctrines in such trenchant and gripping language. In all probability 
much of the criticism to which Professor Ross has been subjected by 
his colleagues for his alleged lack of originality in substance, has been 
due to their vexation at his superior powers of expression. It is by 
means of this admirable phraseology that Professor Ross’ greatest 
contribution to the cause, if not the substance of sociology, has been 
effected. Fv well-informed critics, well-read in sociological literature, 
would claim for Professor Ross any special doctrinal originality in the 
essence of his works. At the same time, by his original arrangement 
and organization and brilliant exposition, he has called the attention 
of the intelligent citizen to sociological generalizations and analyses 
which would otherwise have attracted only the ultra-scientific and has 
gained for the new science thousands of interested adherents, who, 
but for his service, would have been dismayed by the cold academic 
discussions, systematization, and classification which have characterized 
the great majority of sociological writings. ‘To have “ written down ” 
sociological theory in a scientific manner to the level where it will 
attract and at the same time instruct the bulk of general readers, to 
whom a knowledge of sociology is most essential, is a contribution 
worthy of the highest commendation. There is little doubt but that 
i Professor Ross will be known in the history of sociology as the most 
: successful popularizer of this subject among the first generation of 
its formal students, and as the man to whom society owes the most 
for its broadened interest in the subject which studies the laws of its 
organization and evolution. That success in the popular presentation of 
sociological principles is a feat of no low order, may be gathered from 
the ludicrous attempts of certain other sociologists in recent years to 
emulate the example of Professor Ross. The other major contribution 
of Professor Ross has been to exhibit courage unparalleled among 
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American sociologists in subjecting to sociological analysis the chief 
evils and abuses of contemporary American society, an achievement 
for which a professorship in the progressive University of Wisconsin 
offered unusual safety and freedom.* 

By far the most significant contribution of Professor Ross to social 
and political theory is his convincing demonstration of the social basis 
and causation of political activity and political institutions. ‘The state 
is an outgrowth of, and an arena for, the struggle of basic interests 
which have a social and economic derivation :— 

On the theory of the State the sociologists are in sharp opposition to the 
legists and political scientists. Where sociology differs most from political 
science is in conceiving the state not as an organ of a people or a nation, 
but as the outcome of a struggle of interests. So far as the state is shaped 
by the struggle between peoples it may express the interests of the people 
as a whole. But within a people are oppositions of interest between city 
and country, between agriculture and manufacture, between property 
owners and propertyless, between rich and poor, between labour and capital. 
The form and policy of the state at a given time reflects the supposed interest 
of the class or classes for the time being dominant. ‘To this the interests of 
the other elements in the community are sacrificed. This internal struggle 
is kept within limits by dread of civil war and the fear of weakening the 
nation in the presence of its enemy. 

FINALLY, the state reflects struggles which go on within the individual mind 
—between the impulsive self and the reflective self, between the transient 
self and the stable self, between one’s regard for the present and one’s 
concern for posterity. 

THis struggle theory of the genesis of the state is in sharpest opposition to 
the consensus theory which has for two centuries dominated political thought.* 
THE most important organs and mechanisms of social control are 
those of a social type. Not only do the general avenues of social 
control exercise the dominant influence over individuals, but even the 
forms of political control are chiefly determined and shaped by social 
factors. ‘“* For the location of social power expresses much more truly 
the inner constitution of society than does the location of political 
power. And so the shiftings of power within the state, far from having 
causes of their own, are apt to follow and answer to the shiftings of 
power within society. Yet since political power is palpable and lies 
near the surface of things, political science long ago ascertained its 
forms and laws ; while social power, lying hidden in the dim depths, 
has hardly even yet drawn the attention of social science.’’* Professor 
Ross offers a preliminary classification of the different types of social 
régimes based upon the concentration of social power. “In some 
cases there exists an appropriate name for the régime. When the 








‘Professor Ross’ major works on the psychology of society are SociaL CONTROL 
(1901); Soctat PsycHoLtocy (1908); and Principtes or SocroLtocy (1920). 
Of these the volume on SociaL ContTROL is easily the most original, coherent 
and systematic, though the PrinciPLes or SOCIOLOGY is much more comprehensive. 

*In a letter to the writer, September 13th, 1916. 

*SOcIAL CONTROL, p. 79. 
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priest guides, we call it clericalism. When the fighting caste is referred 
to, we call it militarism. When the initiative lies with the minions of 
the state, we call it officialism. The leadership of the moneyed men 
is capitalism. That of the men of ideas is Liberalism. The reliance 
of men upon their own wisdom and strength is individualism. ‘These 
distinctions, I need hardly add, are far deeper than distinctions like 
aristocracy, monarchy, republic, which relate merely to the form of 
government.’” 

As concerns the sociological aspects of social control Ross has some 
interesting allusions to the inter-relation of law and morality ; to the 
part of personality in government ; and to some of the more important 
applications of discussion and public opinion to the problems of 
government. 

In the first place, in regard to the relations of law and morality, Pro- 
fessor Ross states that the two are likely to diverge somewhat, as moral 
rules are prescribed by the consensus of opinion of the masses while 
the legal code is the work of the picked few. If the law does not 
cover all the forms of moral delinquency it is because those in control 
of the state see no harm in many of the conventional immoralities. 
On the other hand, if the law advances beyond the moral sentiment 
of the community it is because those in control have perceived that 
harm lies in a type of action which society at large has not yet con- 
demned.? 

Tue whole field of the borderland between law and morality, or 
between the legal control and the moral control of society, is surveyed 
in an illuminating manner in his SociaL Controi. He separates the 
instruments of social control into two fundamental groups. The 
first he designates as the ethical, which are sentimental in nature, draw 
their force from the primal moral feelings, and embrace public opinion, 
suggestion, personal ideals, social religion, art and social valuations. 
The second type of instruments he terms the political. ‘This group 
is not necessarily rooted in ethical or moral feelings, but is usually 
based on a deliberately chosen policy. It includes such forces as 
law, belief, ceremony, education, and illusion.? His Socia CONTROL 
is essentially devoted to an analysis of the mode of operation of these 
different methods of control, and he then summarizes the laws which 
govern their mode of operation. He contends that the political types 
of control, which operate through fear and prejudice, will be preferred 
in a society in proportion as “ the population elements to be held 
together are antipathetic and jarring; the subordination of the 
individual will and welfare is required by the scheme of control ; the 
social constitution stereotypes differences of status; the differences 


'SoctaL CONTROL, p. 79. 
*Ibid., p. 74. 
*Op. cit., p. 411; see also PrincipLes oF SocioLocy, Chap. xxxiv. 
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in economic condition and opportunity it consecrates are great and 
cumulative ; the parasitic relation is maintained between races, classes, 
or sexes.”” On the other hand the “ mild, enlightening, and suasive ”’ 
ethical instruments of control will be chosen in proportion as “ the 
population is homogeneous in race ; its culture is uniform and diffused ; 
the social contacts between the elements in the population are many 
and amicable ; the total burden of requirement laid upon the individual 
is light; the social constitution does not consecrate distinctions of 
status or the parasitic relation, but conforms to common elementary 
notions of justice.’”! 

In his concluding chapter Ross gives his predictions regarding the 
social control of the future. He believes that the problem of social 
control will be as important in the days to come as it has been in the 
past.*. A new folk-craft, he thinks, is taking the place of the older 
state-craft, and this new type of control with its ‘‘ choice instruments ”’ 
of suggestion, education, and publicity will doubtless extend its field 
of operation in the future. Yet the old community groups, such as 
the family, clan, and tribe, are now being replaced by groups based 
on class and sentimental preferences. The natural bonds which 
united the earlier communities have largely perished with them, and 
new and more artificial types of constraint have evolved which will 
bind the new groups into strong and coherent societies. The greatest 
centripetal forces which have developed to compensate for the dis- 
appearance of the old community bonds have been the recent improve- 
ments in communication and the rise of modern nationalism.’ Even 
in view of these, Ross doubts if the newer sentiment of community 
has grown as rapidly as the artificial and constraining bonds of society. 
He does not question the power of the artificial bonds of modern 
society to secure effective control, but he does raise the pertinent 
question as to whether this improvement and extension of social control 
through artificial and repressive machinery may not check the normal 
and natural developments of instinctive sociability in the same way 
that the evolution of mechanical industry has checked the cunning 
of the hand.* 

In regard to the influence of personality in governmental activity 
Ross sums up the situation by saying that the state is a fertile field 
for the employment of a masterful personality. In the past, personal 
authority and superiority were all important in the successful adminis- 
tration of a government. While personality still plays an important 





4SociaL CONTROL, p. 412. 

*Ibid., p. 432. 

*‘Ibid., pp. 433-4. 

*Ibid., pp. 434ff. Compare this view with that expressed by Professor Cooley, Sociai 
ORGANIZATION, Chaps. iii.-v., in which he looks for social progress to be achieved 
largely through an extension of the primary ideals of the simpler and more 
spontaneous groups and their organization on a larger scale in modern democracy 
and Christianity. 

SIbid., p. 435. 

*Ibid., pp. 435-8. 
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part in the field of government, the influence of the general will is 
becoming more and more powerful, to the exclusion of the dominating 
personality." 

WITH respect to the function of discussion in government Ross agrees 
with Bagehot that it is the most povent instrument in dissolving ancient 
abuses and in establishing and preserving popular rights. No great 
wrong can long survive open discussion, and free speech, free assem- 
blage, and free press may be characterized as “‘ the rights preservative 
of all rights.” When discussion is free the employment of violence 
in political changes is criminal, since a peaceful method of adjusting 
grievances is open. On the other hand when brute force is used to 
prevent free expression of opinion, violent upheavals are permissible 
and likely to occur.? 

Unper the concept of public opinion Ross includes three related 
ideas : public judgment, the opinion which the public passes upon any 
act with respect to its being good or bad; public sentiment, or the 
feeling of admiration or abhorrence expressed by the public in regard 
to any act; and finally, public action. or those measures other than 
opinion or sentiment which are taken by the community to affect 
conduct.* The causes which have operated to refine public opinion 
and make it a fit guide for general conduct are three in number : 
‘““A general improvement in character and intelligence; a general 
acceptance of the principles of law or right which guide opinion and 
cause it to play smoothly in certain grooves; and the ascendancy of 
the wise.””* As to the ability to express true public opinion through 
balloting by universal suffrage, Professor Ross lays down the rule 
that if the balloting takes place before the subject has been submitted 
to a general discussion, the vote will probably be stupid and un- 
intelligent. If, however, time is given for discussion, then the vote 
will register true public opinion in which the wishes of the leaders 
of society will have their due pre-eminence.’ Finally, as to the likely 
changes in the influence of public opinion in the future, Ross is inclined 
to believe that it will be even more prominent in the days to come. 
He bases this conclusion upon the fact that our society is distinguished 
by certain characteristics which make social control by means of 
public opinion particularly efficacious. He sums up the situation as 
follows :— 

SIGNS are not wanting that in the future an increasing restraint will be 
exercised through public opinion, and that this kind of control will gain at 


the expense of other kinds. For one thing, this form of coercion is suited 
to the type of man created by modern life. Only the criminal or the morah 





'SociaL CoNnTROL, pp. 288-9. 

*SociaL PsycHoLocy, pp. 308-9. 

*Socia CONTROL, p. Bo. 

‘Ibid., pp. 101-3. 

*SociaL Psycuo.ocy, pp. 350-51. Cf. Giddings, PrincipLes oF SocioLocy, pp- 
137-9. 
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hero cares not how others may think of him. The growing rage for 
publicity and the craving for notoriety shows that the men of to-day respond 
warmly to praise and wilt quickly under general disapproval. ‘Then, too, 
certain social developments favour the ascendancy of the public. The 
growing economic interdependence and the closer interweaving of private 
interests mean that the individual gives hostages to the community for his 
good behavior. Liable as he is to have his prosperity blighted and his 
course of life changed by the resentful action of others, he will think twice 
before flying in the face of common sentiment. The more frequent 
contacts of men and the better facilities for forming and focussing the opinion 
of the public tend in the same direction. Similar in effect is the modern 
emphasis on publicity instead of positive regulation. We are more and more 
insisting on the complete transparency of industry and business." 

Ross’ passages on the tendency of political institutions to become 
stereotyped and to be perverted from a means to an end, and on the 
difficulty of so reforming them as to keep them in accord with the 
changing needs of a progressive society are among the most brilliant 
and incisive to be found in his works. He lays down the general law 
that “‘ all institutions having to do with control change reluctantly, change 
slowly, change tardily, and change within sooner than without.”"* Regula- 
tive institutions, particularly government and law, are the great “ fossil- 
bearing strata’ of social structure.* Some of the more conspicuous 
fossils in this political matrix are : the following of traditional policies ; 
the conceding of important social position to classes which have long 
musty charters ’’ in the 


“és 


since decayed ; the appeal to precedent and 
settlement of present-day problems; the ability of profligate and 
incompetent dynasties to keep in power; the magic of legitimacy ; 
the contradictions of constitutional monarchy; the legalizing of 
revolutions and the legitimatizing of usurpers ; the interpretation of 
constitutions ; the ceremonial survivals in governmental forms and 
procedure.‘ The true explanation for this archaic spirit in govern- 
ment is the influence which is exerted upon it by custom and tradition, 
as a part of their universal effect in obstructing progress in general. 
“* In the state, political relations, expressing at first the application of 
common-sense to realities and practical needs, get more and more tied 
up with legalism. The written constitution becomes a fetish too 
sacred to criticize or amend ; and it can be fitted, if at all, to changing 
the needs of a highly dynamic society only by some hocus-pocus of 
‘ interpretation.’ ’”® 

WHEN changes do take place in the political field they occur with much 
greater frequency and ease on what Ross calls the “ extensible side ”’ 
of political institutions, namely, in administrative bureaus and functions, 
than on their rigid side, namely, in the realms of organic law or basic 





‘SOcIAL CONTROL, p. 104 

*Ibid., p. 192. 

*Ibid., p. 193; FouNDATIONS oF SocioLocy, p. 184. ‘i 
*SociaL PsycHOLOGY, pp. 271-2; see also Princip_es oF Socio.ocy, Chaps. xl., xlii 
SSociaL PsycHo.ocy, p. 206; Cf. also PrincipLes oF SocioLocy, pp. sorff. 
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principles of political policy." Again, when political institutions 
change they do not do so in a clear-cut way but make the changes 
under disguising fictions, as, for example, the legitimatizing of usurpers, 
the parading of parliamentary leaders under the fiction of being advisers 
appointed by the king, and the fiction of the modern protectorate.” 
Then, again, the principle of compromise comes in to prevent political 
progress from being complete and definite. Indeed, compromise is 
more characteristic of political action than of any other type, since, 
in groupings other than political, the minority can usually secede if 
it is not satisfied with the conduct of the majority. Compromise can 
come only in groups where collective activity and decision are necessary , 
and it is the energetic opposition of the minority to a proposed collective 
action that brings about a compromise. The chief virtue of the 
compromise method of solving political problems is that it lessens the 
tension in political changes, while its chief defects are its invariable 
tendency to produce what Dicey calls ‘* piece-meal ”’ legislation and 
its effective prevention of the complete settlement of a question onc« 
for all.* 

As a searching and fearless student of American society Ross makes 
a number of significant observations concerning the nature and trends 
of democracy. He defines democracy in its broadest sense as a society 
which “‘is characterized by the depreciation of mere social position 
and the exaltation of the wisdom and competency of the average 
man.’’* This elevation of the average man does not, however, to 
Ross’ mind, signify the absence of the hierarchical principle and the 
deference to the capable minority. The difference is that in a demo- 
cracy we have the social hierarchy based upon the “‘ competitive rather 
than upon the hereditary principle.’’ The “ élite’? to which the 
majority defer are those who have proved their capacity by actual 
accomplishment in the world of activities.6 To Professor Ross, 
therefore, democracy partakes of the general nature assigned to it by 
Professor Giddings® and Professor Cooley,? namely, the voluntary 
approval by the masses of the acts and policies of its leaders. He does 
not follow Maine* or Leckey® in holding it to be, by its very arrange- 
ments and constitution, the rule of ignorance and avarice. He does, 
however, point out?® the dangers which are inevitable to democracy in 
the growth of great cities, with their invariable tendency towards 


‘ 


‘SOCIAL PsYCHOLOGY, p. 334. 

*SociaL CONTROL, p. 192. 

*SociaL PsycnoLocy, pp. 338-344. 

*Ibid., p. 351. 

*Ibid., pp. 173-4, 192-3 ; FOUNDATIONS OF SocIoLocy, pp. 360-61. Compare with 
Cooley, SociaL OrGANIZATION, Part ITI. 

“Democracy AND Empire, Chap. xii. 

*Socta ORGANIZATION, Part III. 

®PopuLAR GOVERNMENT. 

*DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

*SociaL PsycHo.ocy, Chaps. iii.-iv. 
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action according to the principles of crowd and mob psychology. At 
the same time, the conditions of the modern city in another manner 
foster the democratic spirit for “‘ the formation of large, dense, complex 
bodies of population is favourable to the growth of a belief in the 
rights of man as man and to the spread of ideas of human equality, 
i.e., of the habits of thought that underlie individualism and demo- 
cracy.””! 

As to the historic reasons for the fact that democracy was first developed 
in America on any large scale, Ross thinks that the two most powerful 
causes were the habits of self-reliance which were encouraged by the 
life conditions of the colonist, and the presence of a large amount of 
free land. “* Now the men who built up society in the New World 
were in every way encouraged to rely upon themselves. ‘Their only 
enemies, the red men, could be fought individually and did not call 
into being a military caste. ‘The Bible charted the Unseen for them, 
and so fortified them against priestcraft. Free schools limited the 
ascendancy of the learned clan. Free land enabled them to employ 
themselves, and they did not learn to look up to the rich as the fountain 
of their earthly blessings. The direct management of their own affairs 
through the town meeting saved them from officialdom. Even the 
élite were not indispensable, for the problems of their simple farmers’ 
society were to ours what short division is to quadratic equations.” 
As to the fundamental requirements and foundations of democracy 
Ross is in agreement with most other sociologists, namely, that it 
requires a large degree of homogeneity and a strict adherence to the 
principle of human equality in a legal sense. He says: “* The mild 
democratic régime is now recognized as presupposing a homogeneous 
and enlightened population, free social intercourse, minimum inter- 
ference with the individual, sanctity of the person, and equality before 
the law. When any of these conditions fail, the democratic forms 
soon become farcical.”* Accepting this as valid, one can easily see 
from his picture of modern American society in his Sin AND Society 
and CHANGING America that many of our alleged democratic forms have 
indeed become “ farcical.” 

Ross has a number of suggestions to offer regarding the sociological 
basis of the functions and sphere of the state. The fundamental 
problem is stated when he says that the two special traits which come 
to light in government are: the “ Just of dominating,” and “ the 
impatience of restraint.’’® These two elementary psychological prin- 
ciples have, however, been largely suppressed by the complex evolution 





‘FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY, p. 215. The way out of the danger is pointed by 
Professor Ross in his chapter on the “‘ Prophylactics against Mob Mind,’’ SociaL 
PsycuHoLocy, Chap. v. Cf. PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY, pp. 619-24. 

*SociaL ConTROL, pp. 86-7; FouNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY, p. 326. 

*Ibid., pp. 86-7. 

‘Ibid., p. 413. 

S5FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY, pp. 20-1. 
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of social institutions, until the state has now become primarily an organ 
for the achievement of the collective needs of society. Though class 
interest frequently predominates, still the state is the most efficient 
organ for furthering and protecting the collective welfare that has yet 
evolved.! The state, Professor Ross holds, is continually widening 
the scope for the redress of wrongs. This it does, not out of a lofty 
concern for justice, but for the purpose of securing order. ‘‘ Society 
substitutes the remedies of the law for rude self-help, not out of a 
love of justice, but out of concern for the public tranquility. Order 
is the genial summer weather in which ripen all fruits of hand or 


+] 


brain ; and not lightly may it be broken.”’? 


In general, in regard to the sphere of the state, Professor Ross repeats 
approvingly Professor Giddings’ statement that “‘ the functions of the 
state are co-extensive with human interests,’’ inasmuch as all the more 
important human desires are represented in the process of establishing 
and organizing governmental activity. The general law of the 
rhythm of the changes of governmental activity is stated thus: the 
extent of loyalty on the part of the people to government and the extent 
of governmental activity depends upon the need of the people for the 
protective and helpful activities of the state. When danger is near 
patriotism runs high and state activities multiply. When all is peaceful 
and safe patriotism lags and voluntary private enterprise flourishes.‘ 
The chief danger to be feared from the extension of state activities is 
found in the proneness of the state to be regarded as an end in itself, 
rather than an organ for the execution of the requirements of society 
in general. ‘‘ The state is, in theory at least, a channel and not a 
source of control. It is supposed to be a device by which social power 
is collected, transmitted, and applied so as to do work. But, as a 
matter of fact, the state, when it becomes paternal and develops on the 
administrative side, is able in a measure to guide the society it professes 
to obey. With its hierarchy of officials and its army of functionaries, 
the state gets a glamour of its own and becomes an independent center 
of social power.”’® 


Nort only has Professor Ross been an able contributor to the science 
of psychological sociology : he has also been an extremely courageous 
critic of the defects of contemporary American society. In his Sin 
AND Society he attacks the evils of the plutocracy which has developed 
in this country since the Civil War. One who has investigated the 
actual working of corporate corruption either by an examination of 
documents or through direct personal contact can fully appreciate the 


‘SociaL CONTROL, p. 74; FounpaTions oF SOCIOLOGY, pp. 20-22. 

*SociaL CONTROL, p. 121. 

*FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY, p. 20. 

*Ibid., pp. 175-6, 276; SociaL Controt, pp. 82-3; Socia, PsycHo.ocy, p. 224; 
PRINCIPLES OF SocioLocy, pp. 624-6. > 

*Sociat ConTroi, p. 82. Cf. also SociaL PSYCHOLOGY, p. 224. 
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basic truth and lack of exaggeration in Ross’ treatment of the subject. 
Distinguishing between vice, which he defines as practices which 
primarily harm one’s self, and sin, which he designates as primarily 
conduct which harms another,’ he shows how the present moral code 
is mainly designed to repress vice, which is self-limiting by the elimina- 
tion of offenders through the selective process. He proceeds to point 
out that sin is even more dangerous to society than vice, since it is 
not affected by the operation of natural laws. Just because it is not 
self-limiting, as in the case of vice, and tends to grow apace in the 
absence of social interference, sin stands in the most urgent need of 
social restraint.* Contending that the new type of sin is the semi- 
impersonal and indirect variety of corporate and class offences against 
society, Ross coins the name “ Crimialoid’’ for the distinctively 
modern sinner. He specifically defines this type of offender as one 
who “ prospers by flagitious practices which have not yet come under 
the effective ban of public opinion.’’* He analyzes in some detail the 
various manifestations of the newer sins and their demoralizing effect 
upon society. While holding that enlightened public opinion, effec- 
tively expressing itself in judicious legal reform, may check most of 
the evils in the present system, he calls attention to the preliminary 
problem of so changing public opinion that it will be cognizant of and 
turned against modern sin, and not so exclusively centered upon vice 
as it has been in the past. To bring about this end the public must 
be enlightened as to the nature of the wrongs which are being inflicted 
upon it by those who are “ sinning by syndicate.’’ There is little doubt 
but that in this desired program of enlightenment no book could be 
more illuminating to the average reader than Professor Ross’ SIN 
AND Soctety.° 


é 


Ross has devoted a book—THe OLD Wor_p IN THE NEw—to a 
vigorous indictment of the utterly unscientific manner in which this 
country has permitted almost completely unrestricted immigration 
to our shores. He first examines the characteristics of the original 
American stock and then proceeds to analyze the nature of the influence 
of the immigration of the different European races. He finds that, 
on the whole, the North European races made important and valuable 
contributions to our composite national stock and cultural complex. 
He sees, however, that their period of maximum influx is long since 
past, and, hence, correctly concludes that it is with Southern and 
South-eastern European immigrants that we are mainly concerned 
at present. From this source he contends we must inevitably receive 
a net result in the lowering of the standard of our institutions. He 


1Op. cit., p. go 

*Ibid., pp. 90-93 

*Ibid., pp. 90-101. 

‘Ibid., p. 48. 

*See also CHANGING America, Chaps. vi.-vii. 
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concludes the work with an analysis of the generally disastrous economic, 
social, political and physical effects of immigration on America. While 
most of the facts which Ross presents were already well-known to 
informed persons, the work as a whole is the most brilliant and con- 
vincing arraignment of the “ happy-go-lucky ”’ attitude of the American 
people towards immigration that has yet appeared. 

‘THE most recent subject of practical and special attention from 
Professor Ross is that of birth control or “‘ controlled fecundity.” In 
a recent address before the AmericaAN Socro.tocicaL Society! he 
has called attention to the fact that the population is increasing far 
the most rapidly among the lower and less capable classes and least 
rapidly among the capable and progressive strata of society. This is 
a double menace, in that it means that the stock is deteriorating and 
that it is impossible to do much towards raising the standard of living 
among the recklessly prolific proletariat. The problem is well stated 
in the following paragraph :— 

CurRTAILMENT of fecundity is most practised by the capable and ambitious 
and least by the inert and commonplace. Hence the people grows faster 
at the bottom than at the top. While the general American birth rate is 
quite reasonable under the circumstances there ought to be bigger families 
among the rising, and smaller families among the stagnating, more progeny 
left by the gifted, and fewer by the dull, less prudence in the good homes 
and less recklessness in the hovels and tenements.” 

IN this way Professor Ross seems to be changing his chief centre of 
sociological interest and achievement from the psychological approach 
to the biological, a transition which was fore-shadowed in his OLD 
WORLD IN THE NEw. 

Proressor Ross has exhibited the same progressive and constructive 
attitude towards international relations which he has shown in dealing 
with domestic political problems. His most concise statement of his 
views on war and international relations is contained in his presidential 
address before the American Sociological Society in 1915, entitled 
‘‘ War as Determiner.’’* In this paper Professor Ross indicated the 
great part which war has played in the past history of the race, showed 
how it has now become a disastrous anachronism, but made it clear 
that the causes of wars still persist under new but even more threatening 
forms, and that those who believe that wars can be prevented without 
earnest and concerted effort are guilty of ignorance of history and social 
science and the victims of extreme simplicity of mind. His con- 
clusions are particularly worth while :— 

Tue civilized peoples find themselves confronting this situation :— 


i. The treaties between the great powers guaranteeing the security of little 
peoples have hecome “ mere scraps of paper.” 


‘Published in the New Repvustic, January 25, 1922. 

*Tbid., p. 246. 

*PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SocioLocicaL Socrery, 1915, pp. 1-12. This 
volume is the best symposium of American sociological opinion on war and 
militarism. 
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2. Warfare has become a capitalistic enterprise and fighting a skilled occupa- 
tion, so that, more and more, success in war hinges on elaborate preparation. 
3. The armament and training a militarist government desires in support of 
iweression may be secured of its people under the pretext that they are 
necessary for national safety. 

4. The prudent preparations a peace-loving people makes for defense may 
be construed by other peoples as designed for aggression. 

5. Armament and training acquired for defense admit of being employed 
in aggression in case the nation changes its attitude towards international 
law and morality. 

6. The nation that outarms the others runs no risk in so doing and may be 
rewarded for its preparedness by success in war. 

7. The nation that is first to disarm or that lags behind the rest in preparation 
for war runs the risk of being thwarted or beaten. 

8. From the foregoing it follows that the war-loving nations have the power 
to force the peace-loving nations into the gloomy path of armament or war, 
whereas the peace-loving nations have no power to force the war-loving 
nations into the sunny path of peace. The men of Mars set the pace for 
the rest of the world. 

A coo, relentless analysis of the situation discloses, then, little ground for 
hopeful anticipation. On the contrary, the prospect is one of the blackest 
that humanity has ever faced: A spread over the world of the policy of 
competitive armament; an ever larger share of production shunted into 
the bottomless pit of preparedness ; a more general sacrifice of the flowering 
years of male life to military training; a gradual starvation of such state 
services as education, research, public recreation, and social amelioration— 
all this, punctuated from time to time by colossal wars resulting in the 
slaughter of millions and the laying waste of populous and flourishing areas 
of the globe ...... 

Now the only way of escape of the advanced nations from the ruinous results 
of their inevitable competition for place and advantage in the backward 
parts of the globe lies in their combining to create an organization provided 
with the means of adjudicating disputes and enforcing awards. Thinking 
in terms of the nation is destroying the people of Europe at the rate of ten 
thousand a day. Is it not high time we were thinking in terms of some 
Internation, League of Peace, World-Federation, or other vast unit capable 
of keeping the peace without stereotyping the statws quo or hindering the 
survival of the fittest and the success of the adapted ?' 


‘Loc, cit., pp. 9-11. It might also be pointed out that Professor Ross is one of the 
very few American writers who have been able to give a fair analysis of the 
Russian Revolution. See his Russia tn UPHEAVAL, and THe Russian Bo.snevi« 
REVOLUTION. 
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concludes the work with an analysis of the generally disastrous economic, 
social, political and physical effects of immigration on America. While 
most of the facts which Ross presents were already well-known to 
informed persons, the work as a whole is the most brilliant and con- 
vincing arraignment of the “ happy-go-lucky ”’ attitude of the American 
people towards immigration that has yet appeared. 

‘THE most recent subject of practical and special attention from 
Professor Ross is that of birth control or “‘ controlled fecundity.” In 
a recent address before the AMERICAN SocioLoGicaL Socrety! he 
has called attention to the fact that the population is increasing far 
the most rapidly among the lower and less capable classes and least 
rapidly among the capable and progressive strata of society. This is 
a double menace, in that it means that the stock is deteriorating and 
that it is impossible to do much towards raising the standard of living 
among the recklessly prolific proletariat. ‘The problem is well stated 
in the following paragraph :— 

CURTAILMENT of fecundity is most practised by the capable and ambitious 
and least by the inert and commonplace. Hence the people grows faster 
at the bottom than at the top. While the general American birth rate is 
quite reasonable under the circumstances there ought to be bigger families 
among the rising, and smaller families among the stagnating, more progeny 
left by the gifted, and fewer by the dull, less prudence in the good homes 
and less recklessness in the hovels and tenements.” 

IN this way Professor Ross seems to be changing his chief centre of 
sociological interest and achievement from the psychological approach 
to the biological, a transition which was fore-shadowed in his OLD 
WoRLD IN THE New. 

ProFessor Ross has exhibited the same progressive and constructive 
attitude towards international relations which he has shown in dealing 
with domestic political problems. His most concise statement of his 
views on war and international relations is contained in his presidential 
address before the American Sociological Society in 1915, entitled 
‘“ War as Determiner.”* In this paper Professor Ross indicated the 
great part which war has played in the past history of the race, showed 
how it has now become a disastrous anachronism, but made it clear 
that the causes of wars still persist under new but even more threatening 
forms, and that those who believe that wars can be prevented without 
earnest and concerted effort are guilty of ignorance of history and social 
science and the victims of extreme simplicity of mind. His con- 
clusions are particularly worth while :— 

Tue civilized peoples find themselves confronting this situation :— 

i. The treaties between the great powers guaranteeing the security of little 
peoples have become “ mere scraps of paper.” 
‘Published in the New Repuptic, January 25, 1922. 
*Ibid., p. 246. 


*PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SocioLocicaL Society, 1915, pp. 1-12. This 


—— is the best symposium of American sociological opinion on war and 
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2. Warfare has become a capitalistic enterprise and fighting a skilled occupa- 
tion, so that, more and more, success in war hinges on elaborate preparation. 
3. The armament and training a militarist government desires in support of 
aggression may be secured of its people under the pretext that they are 
necessary for national safety. 
4. The prudent preparations a peace-loving people makes for defense may 
be construed by other peoples as designed for aggression. 
5. Armament and training acquired for defense admit of being employed 
in aggression in case the nation changes its attitude towards international 
law and morality. 
6. The nation that outarms the others runs no risk in so doing and may be 
rewarded for its preparedness by success in war. 
7. The nation that is first to disarm or that lags behind the rest in preparation 
for war runs the risk of being thwarted or beaten. 

8. From the foregoing it follows that the war-loving nations have the power 

to force the peace-loving nations into the gloomy path of armament or war, 
whereas the peace-loving nations have no power to force the war-loving 
nations into the sunny path of peace. The men of Mars set the pace for 
the rest of the world. 
A coo, relentless analysis of the situation discloses, then, little ground for 
hopeful anticipation. On the contrary, the prospect is one of the blackest 
that humanity has ever faced: A spread over the world of the policy of 
competitive armament; an ever larger share of production shunted into 
the bottomless pit of preparedness ; a more general sacrifice of the flowering 
years of male life to military training ; a gradual starvation of such state 
services as education, research, public recreation, and social amelioration- 
all this, punctuated from time to time by colossal wars resulting in the 
slaughter of millions and the laying waste of populous and flourishing areas 
of the globe 
Now the only way of escape of the advanced nations from the ruinous results 
of their inevitable competition for place and advantage in the backward 
parts of the globe lies in their combining to create an organization provided 
with the means of adjudicating disputes and enforcing awards. ‘Thinking 
in terms of the nation is destroying the people of Europe at the rate of ten 
thousand a day. Is it not high time we were thinking in terms of some 
Internation, League of Peace, World-Federation, or other vast unit capable 
of keeping the peace without stereotyping the status quo or hindering the 
survival of the fittest and the success of the adapted ?' 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ROME: by Christopher Dawson and 
Alexander Farquharson. 


Preratory NOTE. 

‘Tuis article is the first of a series on the City of Rome which we hope to 
publish in the SoctoLocicaL Review. 

In the SocioLocicaL Review, and also in its forerunner, SocroLogicai 
Papers, the study of cities has already held an important place. There is 
probably no other English periodical in which the fundamental theory of 
the city has been so fully worked out ; and the study of Westminster, which 
appeared some time ago, is one example, among several, of a more concrete 
treatment. In the present articles we shall follow, in a general sense, the 
tradition thus established. We shall look upon the city as the central and 
ultimate study for the sociologist ; and this because of its character as focus 
of all the life of the surrounding region, and of the larger impulses of a 
culture or a civilisation. From this focal character it follows that the 
successive events in a city’s history, rightly seen, must have a symptomatic 
value (in addition to others): they form a panorama of closely linked 
regional, cultural, and world movements ; and further, that the city itself is, in 
greater or less degree, the deposit left in a spot prepared therefor by natural 
influences—by the great tides of human life, and its local currents and eddies. 
In these articles we can hardly hope to achieve a complete and satisfactory 
sociological treatment throughout: but we hope that our results may be 
accepted as a step towards that. In the case of Rome there is much that 
favours such an attempt. The sources, for many periods of the city’s 
development, are at least adequate: both the “ monuments” and the 
“‘ documents” have already been worked over by many scholars of no 
ordinary ability ; there is thus ample preliminary material from which a 
synthetic construction can be attempted. It is already clear to us, however, 
that in certain periods, and in certain sections of the necessary preliminary 
studies, work is much less advanced, and our achievements (apart from 
our own will or ability) must be correspondingly imperfect. 

THE present article deals with one of these more difficult periods. This 
is due to three causes. First is the very complicated and controversial 
character of the general pre-history of Italy. In spite of remarkable progress 
both in material discoveries, and in interpretation, during the last 30 or 40 
years, there is not yet agreement on several of the most fundamental questions 
—the origin of the Italic peoples, the early associations of race, culture and 
language, and the early race movements. Without agreement on such 
points a sociological study of early Rome can make little progress. Second 
is the fact (urged by Lanciani and others in the past) that excavations on 
early sites in Rome itself and the surrounding region have in many cases 
(e.g., a large part of the Palatine) not yet reached the most primitive levels, 
and that wide gaps—only to be filled at present by conjecture or inference- 
exist in the student’s knowledge. Third, is the destruction and reconstruc- 
tion of the traditional history of early Rome by the school of critical 
historians which has arisen since Mommsen’s day and is specially active 
in recent years. This school (among the leading names are Rosenberg, 
E. Meyer, Pais, and de Sanctis) may be said to have completed the demolition 
of the native Roman historical fabric, but as yet not to have replaced this 
by anything which has won general acceptance. This follows naturally 
from the first and second reasons : for the school gives weight to the results 
of the archzologists. 

WE have discussed the whole of our matter thoroughly together : initials 
are used to indicate responsibility for presentation rather than for ideas. 


A.F. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ROME 


I. THe Prenistoric Perron. 

[ue obscurity in which the beginnings of Rome are involved, is due 
not only to the small amount of direct archeological evidence that is 
available, but even more to the complicated character of the Italian 
developments generally, throughout the Bronze Age and the Early 
Iron Age. Owing to its geographical character, Italy never possessed 
the possibility of internal cultural unity, until the Roman engineers 
had succeeded in supplying the country with a system of artificial 
communications more perfect than anything the world has known 
before the 17th century. Every district was divided from its neighbour 
by mountain and forest, and nowhere was there sufficient open plateau 
or lowland to give room for the formation of a homogeneous and 
independent culture. And yet while Italy is thus divided from herself 
within, she is more open to influences from without than any other 
Mediterranean land. She lies across the Mediterranean, like a greater 
Crete, open to every influence from North Africa and Spain, from the 
‘Egean and the Levant; while on the North she is equally open to 
Central Europe and the Danube lands, for the Alps are more a specta- 
cular frontier than a real barrier, and especially on the East from the 
Trentino to the Carso the long and easy descent into Lombardy and 
Venetia irresistibly attracts invaders from the outer lands. 
Taus throughout the ages with the exception the central peri d 
of Rome’s greatness, internal separatism and the meeting of foreign 
cultures have been the dominant notes of Italian history. On her 
soil Sabellians and Celts have met Greeks and Etruscans, Goths and 
Lombards and Normans have struggled with Byzantines and Arabs 
up to modern times she has been the battlefield of Spain and France 
and Austria. Only in one vital period did a power arise in Italy 
which was capable of transmuting the weakness of her situation into 
strength, of uniting Italy and with her the whole Mediterranean basin, 
and of making her the bridge by which the civilisation of the Levant 
passed over to the barbarous West. 

But in the Age of Bronze the currents which it was the destiny of 
Italy to fuse were still far from contact. The influence of the 
Minoan culture of the A2gean—forerunner of the historic movement 
of Hellenic colonisation—was already strong in the heel of Italy and 
on the East of Sicily and was making itself felt at the end of the Adriatic. 
In the islands of the Western Mediterranean, Malta and Panteleria, 
the Baleares and above all Sardinia, a characteristic and interesting 
civilisation had grown up which was in contact with A‘gean culture, 
but which had no apparent influence on the Italian mainland. The 
peninsula, as well as all the coasts of the gulf of Genoa, and thence up 
into the Alps, was then no doubt inhabited mainly by a Mediterranean 
stock, of which the Ligurians were the historic representatives—dwell- 
ing isolated in their clans and hut villages and still in the neolithic 
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or rather zneolithic stage of culture. But outside peninsular Italy 


in the valley of the Po we find a very different and highly specialised 
type of culture, which is represented by the terramara settlements. 
These are found scattered all round the lower basin of the Po as far 
west as the Mella, the Oglio, and the Trebbia, and along the foothills 
of the Apennines throughout Western Emilia. These settlements are 
constructed on platforms raised on piles above the ground and sur- 
rounded by a moat. They are rectangular in shape, but with slanting 
ends, with the huts ranged in regular squares along the passage ways, 
and there is an open space with a pond or pit half way up the length 
of the platform (but not strictly in the middle). ‘The art and industry 
of the inhabitants were of a very primitive type, but they were indus- 
trious agriculturists and the construction of the settlements themselves 
gives proof of a certain engineering skill. ‘The most striking thing about 
the people of the terremare, however, is the spirit of intense conservatism 
and rigid organisation which prompted them to reproduce in such 
highly artificial circumstances the traditional forms of the lake village, 
even when, as at Castellazzo di Fontanellato, for example, the settle- 
ment had become a fair-sized town. 

It is clear that this people came from the north, probably from the 
region of the Middle Danube and the Drave and the Save, and it has 
been concluded that they were the vanguard of those northern people 
who brought the Italic speech into the peninsular. And since 
Latin is of a more primitive type than that of the other Italic 
languages, it has been suggested that in the people of the terremare 
we have the ancestors of the Latin stock. Nor is it difficult to trace 
a resemblance in the character of the two peoples. The intensely 
communal spirit of the Latin civilisation, its conservatism and instinct 
for order, its love of the spade and the measuring line all suggest the 
inheritance of a part of settlement and disciplined activity, rather than 
that of wandering pastoral clans like the Sabellian peoples. The 
Roman town with its pomerium and its mundus, its fixed rectangular 
lines of the cardo and the decumanus, no less than the plan of the 
Roman camp, suggests a parallel with the terramara settlement itself ; 
and the instinct of colonisation—of sending out swarms of complete 
and self-sufficient daughter settlements, an instinct which alone 
explains the success of Rome in Italy and the world, finds its counter- 
part in the multiplication of the terramara settlements, each of them 
an organic unity from its birth, through Lombardy and Emilia. 
Nevertheless, however attractive this hypothesis may be, there are 
serious difficulties in the way of accepting it. We know nothing of 
any actual terramara settlement in Latium or Central Italy, and above 
all we have no proof of any large displacement of population in the 
‘See Modestov, INTRODUCTION A L’HisToIRE ROMAINE. Cf. also Myres’ Dawn 

or History, pp. 227-232. ? 
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North when the Iron Age began. On the contrary, the process of 
transition between the Age of Bronze and the Age of Iron, which 
begins before 1000 B.C., is a very gradual one. Iron appears rarely 
and in small quantities as though it were a precious metal, and bronze 
is the universal material for weapons and implements. ‘The rite of 
incineration, which was already practised by the people of the terre- 
mare and was probably characteristic of the Italic immigrants from 
Central Europe, as against the neolithic aborigines, now begins to 
spread through the peninsula, but the inhumation burial maintains 
itself alongside of the newer rite in Latium and the Faliscan territory, 
and still predominates in Picenum, and the Abruzzi. 

In Latium and Etruria especially, the necropoli of the early Iron Age 
show many points of contact with the previous period as, for instance, 
in the rough hand-turned pottery, the forms of implements and 
utensils such as the ansa lunata, and the hut urns for containing 
the ashes of the dead. At the same time the influence of a new age 
and a new culture appears in the geometrical ornament of the pottery, 
and in the use of skilfully wrought bronze for weapons and ornaments 
instead of the cast bronze swords and axes of the earlier period. 
THus it seems probable that the beginning of the Iron Age was not 
marked by a new incursion of peoples from beyond the Alps nor by 
the migration of the terramara population southward into Central 
Italy, but rather by a gradual process of cultural change throughout 
the peninsula, due partly to peaceful intercourse, but also, perhaps, 
to racial mixture. When the historical period begins we find Italy 
occupied by a large number of peoples differing markedly from one 
another in culture, in language and probably also in physical type, 
and this points to a much more complicated process of migration and 
change than we can elucidate from the archeological evidence. 

In the first place there are the sedentary and semi-civilised peoples 
of Italic speech, of whom the Latins are the most famous example 
This class includes not only the neighbours of the Latins, the Faliscans 
on the other side of the Tiber and the Hernicans of the Sacco valley, 
but also the inhabitants of Campania and South-west Italy-—the 
Opici, Itali and GEnotrians of the Greeks—all of whom sooner or later 
were absorbed by the Sabellian invasions of the sth and 4th centuries. 
How far the Latins and their kindred had themselves absorbed the 
previous neolithic population it is difficult to say, but no doubt there 
was a strong Mediterranean element in all these lowland peoples. 
On the other side of Italy, the Greeks had come into early relations 
with peoples of a somewhat similar stage of culture, but of a different 
race and language, who probably originated in the Balkan Peninsula. 
These were the Venetians on the northern shore of the Adriatic and 
the Iapygian peoples of South-east Italy, of whom the most important 
were the Daunians of the rich Apulian plain round Arpi. 
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CenrraL and Northern Italy on both sides of the Apennines was 
occupied by the Umbrians, also a settled and not uncivilised people, 
whose culture is revealed to us by the Villanova tombs and settlements 
in Emilia, where it flourished down to the end of the 6th century, when 
it was finally submerged by the Etruscans. To the Romans the 
Umbrians were the oldest of all the peoples of Italy, and had ruled in 
Tuscany and Umbria and in the basin of the Po until the Etruscans had 
come and conquered their 300 cities ; but linguistically they belong to a 
more recent branch of the Italic family than the Latins, and are closely 
akin in speech to the far less civilised Sabellians. The latter—the 
wild pastoral tribes of the Central Apennines—were for centuries the 
terror alike of the settled Italic peoples and of the Greek cities of the 
South. From their mountains they descended in successive waves 
of invaders on the coast lands, threatening Latium, conquering Cam- 
pania and by degrees overwhelming all the flourishing civilisation of 
the Hellenic States of the South, except Tarentum. They were a 
menace to Rome from the legendary origins of the city down to the 
day when Sulla cut to pieces the last Samnite army outside the Colline 
Gate. ‘The Romans ascribed to the Sabines, the oldest of the Sabellian 
people, a share in their own origins, and even if we do not accept the 
theory of a Sabine settlement upon the Quirinal, we can hardly reject 
the tradition of the Sabine origin of the great Claudian gens. Never- 
theless, the opposition of the pastoral tribes of the mountains and the 
settled farmers of the lowlands is the dominant factor in early Roman 
history, and it is as the protector of the Campanians, the Daunians 
and the Greek cities of the south against Samnites and Bruttians and 
Lucanians that Rome gained the hegemony of Italy. 

THe yet wilder, but less aggressive, tribes of Liguria, the descendants 
of the pre-Italic neolithic population of North-west Italy, were a 
world apart, and they do not come into relations with Rome until 
an age when she was far advanced in her career of foreign conquest. 
THERE remain the two peoples from across the sea, the Etruscans and 
the Greeks, who were the true founders of Italian civilisation and 
; whose influence moulded Roman culture from the very beginning. 
Z The Italic peoples in fact took up at a later stage and with a more 
complete equipment the réle of the Macedonians in regard to Greek 
‘ civilisation. ‘Their achievement was of infinite importance for the 
future of the world, yet all that they achieved was within the orbit of 
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a culture that they received and modified, but did not create. And 
the process of permeation by the higher culture began at such an early 
stage that it is very difficult for us to go back behind the Graco 
; Etruscan period and behind the civilisation of the city state and to 
a | divine the social life of the primitive Latin community. Here we 
have no Homer to help us, as in the prehistoric age of Greece. We 
are dealing with a people without art or letters, without cities or 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ROME 


temples. ‘The archzological material is very similar to that discovered 
in Upper Austria and Styria, but it is of an even rougher and earlier 
type. Early Latium was essentially a peasants’ country, for the Latins 
were never a sea-faring people like the early Greeks, nor were circum- 
stances favourable to the rise of powerful states like the Mycenean 
kingdoms. ‘The recent volcanic activity of the Alban hills had pro- 
duced soil conditions not unlike those of the modern Neapolitan 
region, and in spite of the primzval forest that covered much of the 
country it was able to support a large agricultural population. ‘The 
Alban hills form a natural centre and stronghold for the whole Latin 
land, and it is probable from the evidence of the early necropoli at 
Castel Gandolfo that they were the site of some of the earliest and 
most important settlements. However the Campagna and the Valley 
of the Tiber from Civita Castellana down to Rome, especially the 
Faliscan territory on the right bank (outside Latium), were also 
settled early in the Iron Age before 1000 B.c. The land was divided 
amongst numerous independent tribes, some of whose names have 
been preserved for us in connection with the later city states, as, for 
example, the Rutuli of Ardea, the Laurentes of Lavinium, and perhaps 
even the Quirites of Rome.' Each of these tribes consisted of a 
number of gentes or clans, and was led by a chieftain-king. Thus 
the main features of the primitive Roman constitution, in which 
the ruler (rex) is assisted by the council of the elders of the clans 
(the senate) while the ultimate source of authority lies in the full 
assembly of the tribesmen (the populus), are probably derived from 
the earlier tribal state, and find their parallel in most other tribal 
societies. It is also probable that already in very early times there 
existed a class of “ clients ’ without tribal rights, who were dependent 
economically and socially on the gens, on whose lands they were 
settled. But it is impossible to say whether these earliest clients 
represent the remains of an earlier conquered population, or were 
simply tribesmen who had lapsed into a dependent position. 


From this short survey it is at least clear how slight and uncertain 
is our knowledge of early Latin society. In one department of life, 
however, the primzval age lived on in later times. Roman religion 
preserved to the very last an extraordinarily primitive character, and 
the official cult of the Roman state at the time of its greatest expansion 
preserves almost intact—petrified but not changed—the animistic 
religion of a nature people. The primitive conditions of Latin 
peasants live on in the prescriptions of Roman ritual: the use of 
bronze in place of iron, of the flint knife in sacrifice, and the primitive 
pottery made, as in the Bronze Age, without the potter’s wheel. 5o, 





*The three-fold division by tribes and curia that we find at Rome in historical times 
was a later artificial schematisation, probably due to Etruscan influence. 
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too, in the worship of Vesta, where the extinguished fire could only 
be rekindled by the primitive method of friction, and the offerings 
had to consist of cakes not made from wheat, but from spelt, the 
earliest grain food of the Italic peoples. In later times the Romans 
prided themselves on being religiosissimi hominum, “the most 
scrupulous of mortals,” and though this had degenerated in the later 
republican period into a hard legalistic formalism, in its origins it 
rested on a very intense and real primitive religious sense. The 
gods of the Roman religion were not the heroic figures of the post- 
Homeric Greek mythology, but vague classes of spirits— Lares, 
Penates, Semones, Carmentes, the tutelary Genii and Junones of 
living men and women and the Manes and Lemures of the dead. 
They did not worship a personal deity with a name, so much as invoke 
the vague circumambient powers by whatever names might bind them. 
Every process of nature, and every vital act in the life of the farm, the 
family and the community had its corresponding tutelary spirit which 
had to be sedulously placated. But these spirits and powers multiply 
and melt into one another endlessly, so that we get extraordinary 
composite cult titles, like the Tursa Cerfia Cerfi Martii of the Umbrian 
inscriptions, and the catalogues of numina, classified according to every 
conceivable function, of the Roman Indigitamenta. 

Tuus any individual characterisation was impossible and the rite 
became more important than the god or spirit for whose sake it was 
performed. Many of the most important festivals of the Roman year 
—such as the Lupercalia, the Fordicidia, the Parilia, the Poplifugium 
and the Regifugium are practically without a presiding deity, and in 
the case of others, which have a definite god, such as the Robigalia, 
the Consualia and the Opiconsivia, the character of the deity is to say 
the least highly indefinite, so that we often get the formula “si deus, si 
dea es,” “ sive mas, sive femina,” or ‘“‘ sive quo alio nomine fas est 
nominari.’’ Moreover it was of the greatest importance to keep the 
true or binding name a secret, lest the protecting deities should be 
called away—“ exaugurated ’—by the priests of a hostile community. 
The sense of dependance on the divine powers, which was the essence 
of the Roman “ religio,” was reinforced throughout the historical 
period by the practice of Augury. Before any important public act 
could be performed, it was necessary for the college of augurs to 
ascertain the will of the gods, or obtain their consent. This “ taking 
of the auspices” by the observation of the entrails of the sacrificed 
victim, of the flight of birds or of lightning, was of enormous import- 
ance in the public life of the republican period, but the whole augural 
system was so permeated by the influence of the Etruscans, who had 
made of divination a science as elaborate as medieval astrology, that 
we cannot assert anything safely as regards its position in the religion 
of the primitive Latins. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ROME 


THE religion of the community is in many respects the counterpart 
and expansion of the religion of the peasant household, with the Rex 
in place of the Paterfamilias, the Flamens of his sons and the Vestals 
of his daughters. The house cults of Janus and Vesta, the doorway 
and the hearth, remain the centre of the public no less than of the 
private cult ; the guardianship of the state hearth and its sacred fire 
retained to the last its solemn symbolic significance in the life of the 
Roman state. And as the individual farm had its shrine of the Lares 
and its consecrated boundary stone, Rome had its shrine of the 
Public Lares below the north-east corner of the old Palatine City, 
and celebrated the feast of the Terminalia at the Stone of Jupiter 
Terminus on the Capitol. So, too, the simple lustration of the private 
dwelling and the fields becomes the solemn public Amburbium and 
Ambarvalia. But in addition to this magnified reproduction of the 
religion of the household, there was another more “ political ’’ aspect 
of primitive Roman religion—the worship of the great god who was 
the father and protector of the community itself. This deity—-Mars 
—who also took the foremost place in the Umbrian rituals of the 
Gubbio inscriptions—was as different as possible from the anthropo- 
morphic god of the later Hellenised religion. He was the vague 
power that presides over the spring and the rising crops, but no less 
was he the god to be invoked, by the dancing warrior priests, when 
the war-parties were sent out on their annual raid. To the primitive 
mind, there was nothing incongruous in the association of the spirit 
of spring and vegetation and the spirit of war, both were the expressions 
of the vital power on which the life of the community depended, but 
it was natural in later times, when Rome was more and more 
a great military power, that the father god of the city should be con- 
ceived as a war-god pure and simple. But by that time the state gods 
were three in number, so that by the side of Mars there reigned the 
sky-god Jupiter, who as a city-god owed much to the Etruscan Tina 
and the Hellenic Zeus, and Quirinus, in whom perhaps we may see 
the Mars-like deity of a second rural community incorporated in the 
early city. It is remarkable that in all three cases the gods of the state 
are males, while throughout the rest of Latium and the neighbouring 
territory, female deities are predominant, like the Diana of Aricia, 
the Junos of Lanuvium and Falerii, the Fortuna of Preneste, and the 
Mater Matuta of Satricum, all of whom found their way to Rome 
sooner or later as Deae Novensides—immigrant goddesses. 

But the coming of the new deities from outside—even from Latium— 

belongs to a later stage of development, when the temple and the image 

played a central part in the cult. Before the Etruscan period there 

was a complete absence of both the one and other. The only one 


‘In historical! times, however, the central position is taken not by the rex sacrorum 
and his wife the regina, but by the Pontifex Maximus and the Virgo Vestalis 
Maxima. 
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among the later temples of Rome that belonged at least in conception 
to the primitive religions was not a true temple at all. It was not a 
dwelling for the goddess, it was merely the hut that sheltered the state 
hearth of Vesta and the associated house-spirits—the Penates. And so, 
too, the sacrarium of Mars in the Regia simply represents a room in the 
house of the king high priest. ‘The other rites were performed jn the 
open air in the sacred grove or enclosure. Only the altar existed, 
like the underground altar of Consus in the circus Maximus just 
inside the early pomerium, or of Mars outside the city in the Campus 
Martius. And even more primitive types of worship survived through- 
out Roman history in the war dance of the Salii, and the running of 
the blood-smeared wolf-priests from the wolf’s den—the Lupercal 
—on the Palatine, round the bounds of the earliest city.’ 

It is from the continuance of early ritual acts such as this, and also 
the feast of the Septimontium, and the procession of the straw puppets 
—the Argezi—that such evidence as we possess of the existence of the 
original Palatine city, and its successive enlargements has come down 
to us ; so that the study of Roman religion not only gives us a glimpse 
into the inner life of primitive Latin society, but also throws light on 
the actual growth of the city. 
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Il. Tue Erruscan Periop. 


IN spite of the continuous efforts of German scholarship from the days of 
Niebuhr and Mommsen down to Helbig and Beloch to prove their trans- 
alpine origin, to-day it can hardly be doubted that the ancient tradition 
which derived the Etruscans from Asia Minor is substantially correct, and 
that they are the same people as the Tursha of the Egyptian inscriptions, 
who invaded Egypt by sea together with the “ Shardina” and the 
“ Akaiwasha ” ? about the year 1230 B.c. Nevertheless the coming of the 
Etruscans to Italy remains one of the greatest mysteries of ancient history, 
since they vanish from history and archeology alike for close upon six 
centuries. The first indubitable sign of their presence in Italy is found 
in the subterranean chamber tombs of Southern Etruria with their rich 
oriental furnishing, like the Regulini-Galassi tombs at Care, and the earliest 
of these probably belong to the 7th century. Consequently, if this new 
type of burial marks the first appearance of the Etruscans, their coming ts 
practically contemporary with that of the Greek colonists. Yet already 
about 700 B.C. Hesiod wrote of “ the sons of Odysseus and Circe, Agrius 
and Latinus who bear rule over the Tyrsenians far off in the corner of the 
Holy Islands.” (Theogony rorrff.). So that it seems safest to conclude 
that the chamber tombs and the rich material culture that accompanies 
them mark not so much the beginnings of the Etruscans in Italy, as the 
awakening of trade with the Aigean and the Levant. 


IN any case there is no doubt that by the 7th century the Etruscans 
were solidly established in Central Italy between the Tiber and the 





*The running of the Luperci continued down to A.D. 494, when Pope Gelasius I. 
put an end to it by the institution of the Feast of the Purification. 

*Often identified with the Sardinians and the Achwans. Cf. Hall, ANc. Hist. oF 

Near East, p. 70. (1916). 
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Arno. Their cities lay for the most part strung out along the Tuscan 
coast—not by the sea like the Greek cities of the south, but from 
4 to 20 miles inland, but the four cities of Umbria lay by themselves 
in the interior with Volsinii as a link between the two groups. ‘These 
made up the famous confederation of twelve cities. Only at a later 
period was the Etruscan power extended to Campania, and (about 
the end of the 6th century) to Bologna and the Valley of the Po, but 
their occupation of Elba and Corsica was probably early. 

Tuus from the first the Etruscan appear as a city-dwelling people, 
and it is their essential importance that they were the initiators of 
town life and, in fact, of the city state among the Italic people of Central 
Italy. All the rites connected with the foundation and organisation 
of the city, as practised by the Latins in historical times—and especially 
the tracing of the pomerium and the solemn delimitation of the city 
boundaries by the augurs—were attributed to the Etruscans, and 
were carried out according to the prescriptions of their ritual books.' 
The Etruscan city was not a mere clan stronghold, it was the centre 
of an extensive territory and the dwelling-place of an aristocracy, 
whose tombs bear witness to a high degree of wealth and material 
culture. Itlay high upon an isolated hill-top, like Orvieto and Volterra, 
or on a ridge between two streams like Veii, and in some cases it 
possessed an arx or capitol separated from the town itself. Though 
we know at present hardly anything about the plan and arrangement 
of the early Etruscan house, it is obvious that it must have been very 
different from the rude hut of the Italic peoples. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the early Etruscan culture than the luxury and elabora- 
tion of their private life—that ‘‘ Capuan luxury ’’ that was afterwards 
proverbial. ‘Their earliest arts are the arts of luxury—jewelry and 
bronze ornament, especially the famous Etruscan mirrors. Women 
took a far more prominent place in social life than they did in the 
Hellenic world, and in the tomb paintings we see the wife taking part 
by the side of her husband in the banquet and watching the dancing 
and the flute-playing. Outside the walls lay the necropoli with their 
tombs hewn out of the rock, and surmounted in Southern Etruria 
by great round barrows. Indeed, the city of the dead was of far 
more enduring character than that of the living, and bears witness 
to that almost Egyptian sense of preoccupation with the after life that 
overshadows the whole course of Etruscan culture, and differentiates 
it so strongly from that of the Greeks. 

THE writers of the 19th century led by Mommsen, who had an almost 
personal antipathy to the Etruscans, were apt to deny all originality 
to their culture and art. It is true that in the 7th century they were 
still passive recipients of that strange denationalized and stereotyped 
artistic tradition which dominated the Levant in the centuries between 


1Varro de = Sac V. 143. Festus. p. 285. 
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among the later temples of Rome that belonged at least in conception 
to the primitive religions was not a true temple at all. It was not a 
dwelling for the goddess, it was merely the hut that sheltered the state 
hearth of Vesta and the associated house-spirits—the Penates. And so, 
too, the sacrarium of Mars in the Regia simply represents a room in the 
house of the king high priest. ‘The other rites were performed in the 
open air in the sacred grove or enclosure. Only the altar existed, 
like the underground altar of Consus in the circus Maximus just 
inside the early pomerium, or of Mars outside the city in the Campus 
Martius. And even more primitive types of worship survived through- 
out Roman history in the war dance of the Salii, and the running of 
the blood-smeared wolf-priests from the wolf’s den—the Lupercal 
—on the Palatine, round the bounds of the earliest city." 

It is from the continuance of early ritual acts such as this, and also 
the feast of the Septimontium, and the procession of the straw puppets 
—the Argei—that such evidence as we possess of the existence of the 
original Palatine city, and its successive enlargements has come down 
to us ; so that the study of Roman religion not only gives us a glimpse 
into the inner life of primitive Latin society, but also throws light on 
the actual growth of the city. 


Il. THe Erruscan Periop. 


IN spite of the continuous efforts of German scholarship from the days of 
Niebuhr and Mommsen down to Helbig and Beloch to prove their trans- 
alpine origin, to-day it can hardly be doubted that the ancient tradition 
which derived the Etruscans from Asia Minor is substantially correct, and 
that they are the same people as the Tursha of the Egyptian inscriptions, 
who invaded Egypt by sea together with the “Shardina” and the 
“ Akaiwasha ” ? about the year 1230 B.c. Nevertheless the coming of the 
Etruscans to Italy remains one of the greatest mysteries of ancient history, 
since they vanish from history and archeology alike for close upon six 
centuries. The first indubitable sign of their presence in Italy is found 
in the subterranean chamber tombs of Southern Etruria with their rich 
oriental furnishing, like the Regulini-Galassi tombs at Czre, and the earliest 
of these probably belong to the 7th century. Consequently, if this new 
type of burial marks the first appearance of the Etruscans, their coming ts 
practically contemporary with that of the Greek colonists, Yet already 
about 700 B.C. Hesiod wrote of “ the sons of Odysseus and Circe, Agrius 
and Latinus who bear rule over the Tyrsenians far off in the corner of the 
Holy Islands.” (Theogony rorrff.). So that it seems safest to conclude 
that the chamber tombs and the rich material culture that accompanies 
them mark not so much the beginnings of the Etruscans in Italy, as the 
awakening of trade with the Aigean and the Levant. 


IN any case there is no doubt that by the 7th century the Etruscans 
were solidly established in Central Italy between the Tiber and the 





"The running of the Luperci continued down to A.D. 494, when Pope Gelasius I. 
put an end to it by the institution of the Feast of the Purification. 

*Often identified with the Sardinians and the Achwans. Cf. Hall, ANc. Hist. oF 
Near East, p. 70. (1916). 
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Arno. Their cities lay for the most part strung out along the Tuscan 
coast—not by the sea like the Greek cities of the south, but from 
4 to 20 miles inland, but the four cities of Umbria lay by themselves 
in the interior with Volsinii as a link between the two groups. ‘These 
made up the famous confederation of twelve cities. Only at a later 
period was the Etruscan power extended to Campania, and (about 
the end of the 6th century) to Bologna and the Valley of the Po, but 
their occupation of Elba and Corsica was probably early. 

THus from the first the Etruscan appear as a city-dwelling people, 
and it is their essential importance that they were the initiators of 
town life and, in fact, of the city state among the Italic people of Central 
Italy. All the rites connected with the foundation and organisation 
of the city, as practised by the Latins in historical times—and especially 
the tracing of the pomerium and the solemn delimitation of the city 
boundaries by the augurs—were attributed to the Etruscans, and 
were carried out according to the prescriptions of their ritual books.' 
The Etruscan city was not a mere clan stronghold, it was the centre 
of an extensive territory and the dwelling-place of an aristocracy, 
whose tombs bear witness to a high degree of wealth and material 
culture. It lay high upon an isolated hill-top, like Orvieto and Volterra, 
or on a ridge between two streams like Veii, and in some cases it 
possessed an arx or capitol separated from the town itself. ‘Though 
we know at present hardly anything about the plan and arrangement 
of the early Etruscan house, it is obvious that it must have been very 
different from the rude hut of the Italic peoples. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the early Etruscan culture than the luxury and elabora- 
tion of their private life—that “‘ Capuan luxury ” that was afterwards 
proverbial. ‘Their earliest arts are the arts of luxury—jewelry and 
bronze ornament, especially the famous Etruscan mirrors. Women 
took a far more prominent place in social life than they did in the 
Hellenic world, and in the tomb paintings we see the wife taking part 
by the side of her husband in the banquet and watching the dancing 
and the flute-playing. Outside the walls lay the necropoli with their 
tombs hewn out of the rock, and surmounted in Southern Etruria 
by great round barrows. Indeed, the city of the dead was of far 
more enduring character than that of the living, and bears witness 
to that almost Egyptian sense of preoccupation with the after life that 
overshadows the whole course of Etruscan culture, and differentiates 
it so strongly from that of the Greeks. 

THE writers of the 19th century led by Mommsen, who had an almost 
personal antipathy to the Etruscans, were apt to deny all originality 
to their culture and art. It is true that in the 7th century they were 
still passive recipients of that strange denationalized and stereotyped 
artistic tradition which dominated the Levant in the centuries between 


1Varro de L. L., V. 143 Festus. p. 285. 
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the fall of Minoan civilisation and the rise of Hellenism, as the Byzantine 
tracition did in the early middle ages—a syncretistic survival of the 
traditions of Egypt and Mesopotamia, of Crete and Asia Minor. Even at 
that date, however, two of the most characteristic arts of the Etruscans, 
their jewelry and their black bucchero pottery, had attained their 
highest perfection. In the following century the Etruscans came into 
full contact with the living stream of Hellenic culture. In spite of 
piracy and wars with the Italian Greeks, Etruria became in artistic 
matters a province of the Hellenic world. Its tombs are full of 
masterpieces of Greek art—vases, gems and bronzes. Greek workmen 
painted the sepulchral frescoes, and moulded the terra-cotta revet- 
ments of its temples. Nor was the share of the Etruscans in this 
merely passive. More than any other people of the Mediterranean 
area they succeeded in preserving their own artistic individuality under 
the Hellenic forms. Their three-celled temple of wood or brick with 
its terra-cotta revetments remained to the last a perfectly distinct 
type, their wall-paintings and sculpture, in spite of their dependance 
on Greek models in subject and execution, soon acquired the imprint 
of their peculiar character, and the latter above all, as we see it in the 
newly discovered terra-cotta Apollo of Veii, or the bronze Capitoline 
Wolf, was capable of producing by the end of the 6th century works 
of real originality and power. 


Ir was from Etruria, as Roman tradition truly tells, that the first 
images of the gods came to Rome. Vulca of Veii, perhaps the very 
artist of the Apollo, is said to have made the terra-cotta image of 
Jove for the 6th century temple of Jove on the Capitol and that of 
Hercules in the Forum Boarium. In later Roman history and legend 
the Etruscans have acquired a sinister reputation as a people of sombre 
superstition from whom the Romans learned the gladiatorial show and 
the penalty of crucifixion, and whose greatest originality lay in the 
elaboration of the science of augury. But it is only fair to remember 
that they were also the first to acclimatise Hellenic art and culture to 
Italy, and that they were thus the initiators of Rome in her great 
vocation as the heir and organiser of Hellenism. 


Tuts, then, was the situation at the dawn of Roman history. On the 
one hand a primitive Italic population of shepherds and husbandmen, 
divided into numerous independent tribal communities, each ruling 
a few miles of the Campagna or of the Alban Hills, on the other the 
prosperous and warlike trading cities of Etruria, some of them 


*I'wo important books have been published recently on the Etruscan Tomb Paintings. 
F. Weege Erruskiscue MALERrI, 1921, and F. Poulsen ErruscAN TOMB PaINT- 
mes. On the Apotto or Veu, Cf. Notizie Dect Scavi for r9ro,p. rff. 

*The extraordinary wealth of Etruria in artistic remains is very remarkable. For 
not only are the great Museums of Europe and the provincial collections of Italy 
full of Etruscan material, but also an important part of the orientalising jewelry 
and metal-work and of the early Greek vases, &c., of the 6th and early sth 
centuries are of Etruscan provenance. : 
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possessing territories as wide as the whole of Latium, and united with 
one another in a federal organisation. It was thus inevitable that the 
Latins should come under the influence of the new culture, the more 
so since Latium lay right across the main trade route of Central Italy, 
which led from Campania to Etruria and Umbria. It was from 
Cyme, the ancient Chalcidian colony on the Bay of Naples, that the 
Etruscans, and with them the Italic proples, received their earliest 
contacts with Hellenism. ‘Thence came the use of the alphabet, the 
cult of Hercules and of Apollo, and some of the earliest artistic models. 
Already at the end of the 7th century the earliest tombs at Praneste, 
which commands the road from Veii to the Hernican country, show 
a wealth of Phoenician metal-work equal to anything in South Etruria. 
And in the course of the next century the traces of Etrusco-Campanian 
influence throughout the country—at Lanuvium, Satricum, Segni, 
Gabu, and even Antemnz, are multiplied.! 


It is in connection with this movement that we must place the 
beginnings of Rome as a city. No doubt the earliest settlements 
on the site of Rome, which are represented by the prehistoric settle- 
ments in the Forum and on the Esquiline, go back to a much earlier 
period—long before the foreign traders had disturbed the Saturnian 
peace of the Latin land, but it is highly probable that the foundation 
of the historic city was an artificial creation—an episode in that move- 
ment of trade and of the city state which was spreading into Italy 
from Southern Etruria and from Campania. Rome was probably not 
the earliest of these creations, for she did not lie on the great trade 
route that came down from Umbria through Falerii to Veii, and 
passed through Preneste towards Campania by way of the Sacco and 
the Upper Liris.?, When Praneste was already rich and important, 
there was probably but a tiny hill-town on the Palatine, above the 
river crossing, like Antemnez, a few miles further up. 

NEVERTHELESS Rome was admirably placed to be both a bridge and a 
fortress between Etruria and Latium. It is probable that an early 
trade route connected Rome with Czre, one of the most important 
trading places in Etruria, and almost unique among barbarian cities 
in the fact that it possessed its own treasury, like an Hellenic town, at 
Delphi. The Roman tradition of friendship with Care was an ancient 
one, it was there that the Vestals took refuge with the sacred fire when 
Rome fell before the Gauls, and it is noteworthy that Czre also was 
the first non-Latin community to be incorporated into the Roman 
state (c. 353). Rome was the natural link between Care and 
the thickly peopled centre of the Latin territory about the Alban Hills, 


1All this material is well surveyed in A della Seta’s excellent Guipe TO THE VILLA 
Giutia Museum at Rome. (1918.) 

*This road probably crossed the Tiber at Fidenwe and thence ran to Preneste through 
Gabii. See L. E. W. Clarke, A Stupy in THE Commerce oF Latium, ch. iv. 
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and there was also an early route, which may have had some import- 
ance to Satricum by way of Castel di Leva. 


Yer Rome’s rise to importance was due, like her subsequent 
greatness, not to trade but to war. Some kind of Etruscan 
supremacy in Latium seems to have preceded or accompanied 
the Etruscan settlement of Campania, and we have no reason 
to doubt the truth of the Roman tradition of the rule of the 
house of Tarquin in Rome during the 6th century (traditional date 
619-509)—a tradition which is corroborated by the independent 
Etruscan legend of Tarquin Rumach, Mastarna and Ceelius Vibenna.' 


There is no doubt that in the 6th century Rome attained a position 
of great power in Latium, destroying and absorbing the neighbouring 
Latin communities such as Antemnez, Collatia, and above all the 
ancient Latin settlement of Alba Longa on the western shore of the 
Alban Lake. By the latter part of the 6th century the Roman territory 
had reached an extension of some goo sq. km., while the city itself 
was no longer confined to the Palatine, but had spread over the valley of 
the Forum and the hills to the North and East, and possessed its acropolis 
and an Etruscan three-celled temple on the Capitol. Thus the Roman 
legends of the Etruscan kings, their buildings and their organisation 
of the city, their conquests and their oppression of the Latins and their 
own subjects possess some historical foundation and reflect in however 
uncertain a way the conditions of the 6th century when Rome was 
a powerful city of the type of Veii, and the instrument of Etruscan 
domination in Latium. In spite of the fact that both the names of 
Rome—Ruma—and of the three original tribes, the Ramnes, Tities 
and Luceres, are now held to be Etruscan, the mass of the population 
was no doubt always Latin. The example of Falerii proves that it 
was in no way impossible for a people of the same stock as the Latins 
to absorb Etruscan civilisation and to play a part in the Etruscan 
federation, and no doubt there were other towns in Latium and in 
the Volscian territory in which Etruscan adventurers had become 
established. Whether at this period Rome under its Etruscan kings 
had attained to a formal hegemony over Latium is open to question. 
The older historians, following the Roman tradition, believed that 
the Latin communities formed a league from very early times under 
the presidency of Alba, and afterwards of Rome. It is, however, 
hardly possible that the institution of a regular sacral league can 
have preceded the period of foreign influence and of the city state. 
It is more probable that the Etrurian league was the earliest example 
of this kind, although there may well have been an attempt in the 
6th century to form a league of Latin cities under Rome’s hegemony, 


'This story | has come down to us in two forms in the speech of the Emp. Claudius 
to the Senate, discovered at Lyons, and in the tomb paintings of the 3rd century 
B.C., in the Tomba de Francois near Vulci. 
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like the two new confederations formed about the same period by 
the Etruscan cities in Campania, and in Emilia and Lombardy. 
BuT in any case this was not the famous Latin League of historical 
times. We have every reason to believe that the Latin League had 
its origin in the struggle of the Latins to throw off the Etruscan 
supremacy. Its importance dates from the victory of the allied forces 
of the Latins and the Campanian Greeks at Aricia in the last quarter 
of the 6th century—an event which was a turning point in the history 
of Central Italy and which marks the beginning of a new age alike 
for Latium and for Rome. 


Ill. THe Growru oF THE City. 

Tue history of the early development of the city has given rise to a 
very large literature during the last century and there are a number 
of conflicting theories which it is neither possible nor profitable to 
discuss. The classical theory since Niebuhr and Bunsen wrote at 
the beginning of the roth century gives the following main stages : 
1. RoMA QuapraTA, the primitive city on the Palatine, the kernel 
of the subsequent development. 

2. THE SEPTIMONTIUM, an area of about 200 ha. running N.E. from 
the Palatine, including the two summits of the Palatine, the Velia, 
the three parts of the Esquiline and the northern spur of the Czlian, 
but excluding the Capitol and the Forum. The only evidence for 
this stage is the later festival of the Septimontium, which was peculiar 
to the inhabitants of this area. 

3. THe City or THE Four Recions, caused by the union of the 
Septimontium with an independent Sabine city on the Quirinal and 
the inclusion of the Capitol and Forum. 

AGAINST this some modern writers have proposed the view that the 
first city was the Rome of the Four Regions, which arose directly 
from the federation of a number of independent village settlements. 
To us the actual course of development seems to have been somewhat 
as follows : 

1. The ancient cemeteries in the Forum and on the Esquiliae prove 
the existence of settlements in the Roman area going back to the early 
Iron Age, and consequently long before the beginnings of city life 
in Latium. The most important of these hut villages were probably 
on the slopes of the Esquiline towards the Subura and on the slopes 
of the Velia towards the Forum. Many of the interments, especially 
on the Esquiline, contain articles of foreign importation, and con- 
sequently date from the period of Etruscan influence, but it is probable 
that the Forum cemetery ceased to be used at the end of the 7th or 


'These are for the most part summarized in Binder, Dim Press. A new and 
highly controversial theory was given by Piganiol, Les Oricrves pg Rome, 1917. 
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the beginning of the 6th century, probably owing to the inclusion of 
the Forum in the city limits. 


2. THERE is a strong inherent probability in the view universally 
held in antiquity, that the earliest Crry was situated on the Palatine. 
When foreign trade and Etruscan influence began to penetrate into 
Latium in the 7th (perhaps even in the 8th) century, a new type of 
small hilltop city—at first little more than a tribal stronghold— 
gradually took the place of the open villages. We have an example 
of this at Antemnz, 5 miles above Rome on the Tiber, and the isolated 
hilltop of the Palatine close to the river-crossing with an area of about 
10 hectares was admirably suited for just such another settlement, 
the centre of a tribal territory not more than 100 sq. km. in extent. 


3. IN the 6th century, under the Etruscan kings, Rome became a con- 
siderable city of the type of Veii, and extended its territory by conquest 
to about goo sq. km. It was during this period that the Forum 
valley was drained and became the centre of the public life of the city, 
and that the famous temple of Jupiter was erected on the Capitol, 
which was now the acropolis of Rome. The city was divided 
into Four Regions: I. Suburana' which included the Cezlian ; 
II. Esquilina ; III. Collina, which included the Quirinal and Viminal ; 
and IV. Palatina. 


Wuen the “ Servian Wall” was built, probably early in the 4th 
century, much additional ground was taken into the N.E., as well as 
the whole of the Aventine, which was probably already an important 
suburb at the end of the 6th century, but the ritual limit of the city 
—the pomerium—was unchanged, and till the end of the Republican 
period, still followed the line of the old Four Region city. 


Tuts view does not take account either of the Septimontium city or 
of the supposed Sabine settlement on the Quirinal. With regard to 
the latter it is highly improbable that there was ever an independent 
“ city,” however small, on the Quirinal. There is, however, some 
reason to think that in the earliest period the Roman territory ter- 
minated at the Capitol and that the northern hills belonged to a different 
community—perhaps to Antemnz which, like Fidene, Crustumerium 
and the other places up the Tiber, was sometimes regarded as of 
Sabine origin. And it is possible that when in the 6th century 
Antemne and the district across the Anio were incorporated in 
Roman territory, and when Sabine gentes, such as the Claudii, joined 
the patrician body, the new elements may have been settled on the 
Quirinal and Viminal, and thus have come to form a new city quarter, 
the 3rd Region. There are certainly traces of a distinction in the city 
of the 4 Regions, between the region of the Quirinal and the Viminal 











'There was no connection between this and the Subura. 
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—the so-called colles—and the other 3 Regions—the montes.!. And 
it is probably in this distinction that the explanation of the Septi- 
montium festival is to be found, i.e., it was the common festival of 
the older elements in the population who inhabited the 1st, 2nd, and 
4th Regions as against the new comers. For it is very difficult to 
believe that the Septimontium area ever represented the whole city, 
since that would involve the existence of an early Rome larger than 
almost any of the Etruscan cities and yet excluding the Capitol and 
the Forum. 


C. D. 


Maps and other illustrations for the above sections will be printed in a 
later issue. | 


‘So, too, in modern Rome, the Montigiani or inhabitants of the Rione di Monti, 
which included both Quirinal and Esquiline, possessed their own customs and 
their own corporate character. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUCCESS IN EVOLUTION : by 
H. Reinheimer. 


Ir there is one issue more than any other regarding which, as biologists 
or sociologists, we would fain be more enlightened, it is that of evolu- 
tionary success. Is it not a fact that Darwinism, the ruling school of 
evolution, is no more able, in any deep and real sense, to account for 
success than for failure ? 

Darwin himself stated that the causes of “ the present welfare and 
of the future success and modification of species’ are shrouded in 
mystery ; and, more recently, we have been told by Messrs. Geddes 
and Thomson, in their joint work on “ Evolution,” that biologists 
have still to admit that it is exceedingly difficult to say precisely why 
one species was victorious over others in the great battle for life. 
Part of the difficulty, according to them, is to be found in the fact 
that there is rarely a “‘ simple issue.” 

In other words, the problem presents too many difficulties to biology, 
which is not sufficiently advanced to deal with so complex a problem. 
The function of science, unfortunately, is to isolate the parts from the 
ensemble, and to treat them as though they had a separate existence. 
Thus Prof. J. Arthur Thomson states that, although the only correct 
way of viewing life is to view it whole, it is somehow difficult to make 
good science of the ensemble. The case recalls the warning expressed 
in the taunt of Mephistopheles to the young student :— 


“If some living thing you would learn about, 
You begin by driving its Spirit out; 
There lie the parts of it, one by one, 
But the binding Spirit, alas. is gone. 


DaRWIN, at least, had in mind a consideration which, according to 
Geddes and Thomson, “ has often been lost sight of since,”’ namely, 
that survivors seem to survive, not because of single peculiarities, but 
because of their general “ stability and efficiency.” ‘This consideration 
involves physiological, sociological and kindred positive factors rather 
than the misty and hypothetical “ accidental variations,” “ favoured 
races ’’ and the metaphorical “ struggle for existence.’ While the 
former conceptions are amenable to verification and precise study, the 
latter are vague and not so amenable. 

COMMON SENSE would teach that, in the evolution of life, behaviour 
must be the chief determining factor, just as it is in human societies. 
It is by this or that line of behaviour that organisms have, no doubt, 


achieved what status and success are theirs; and only in terms of 


behaviour can the causes of success or failure be rationally demon- 
strated. ‘The view that behaviour is of considerable consequence in 
determining evolution, was, in a general way, advocated by Samuel 
Butler. It has been stressed by Henri Bergson and by Geddes and 
Thomson when they declared that “ it is idle to say that what living 
beings do or fail to do has no racial importance,” and that by its 
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activities “ a living creature, being no mere puppet of fate, may alter 
the whole situation.” 

SeeInc that we humans form, in conjunction with the sub-human 
world, a kind of society, we may take it that what is good social 
behaviour in human society, is also good in organic society. 

Tue first axiom of such solidarity is that the cardinal necessity of 
organic life is: obedience to the law of co-operation. 

THIs necessity is stamped upon the very physiology of our body. The 
co-operation of the organs, intimate though it be, is but an example 
of the more expanded, but no less indispensable, co-operation of 
organisms. The function of the stomach is to digest. But, although 
it has been said of old that venter non habet aures, it has never gone 
so far as to digest the other organs, a fact at which biologists have 
sometimes expressed astonishment. The stomach has profoundly 
learnt the lesson of co-operation. It is true, in certain profligate 
species, the stomach has achieved an undue prominence, other organs, 
by way of compensation, dwindling or disappearing altogether. But 
here we are dealing with pathological cases, just as in the case of the 
cancer-cell with its cannibalistic proclivities. 

GENERALLY speaking, we may say that forbearance and a certain 
measure of goodness and of loyalty are fundamental, constitutional, 
and biological virtues. Broadly speaking, every part of the body 
acts for the good of the whole rather than for its own advantage. 
THE organs of the body may fairly be viewed as semi-independent 
organisms, allied in a very intimate form of co-operation. If they 
fail to co-operate, if any are prone, in the words of Sir A. Keith, 
“to seize more than a fair share of the manna in circulation,” or to 
have “ sticky fingers,” and “‘ seize what is not really intended for local 
consumption,” then disease and inferiority inevitably ensue. 

JusT as we may see in socio-political life that anti-social behaviour 
and a false social basis of civilisation are apt to pervert every other 
issue, so in nature the correlations of bio-socially bad conduct are such 
as to produce perversions, frictions, disease and degeneration. There 
is no “ pure” physiology, #.e., a science of the relations of the parts, 
which could be interpreted exclusively in chemico-physical terms. 
Tue secret of stability, health and success, therefore, lies in dutiful 
compliance with a pervasive law of co-operation. Such compliance 
ipso facto involves efficiency. Social service and useful industry are 
the antidotes to sluggishness and disease. Both health and service- 
ability demand that a body should possess all that is necessary, but 
no more, lest superfluity act as an impediment to wholesome action. 
No lesson is more emphatically taught by Nature than that superfluity 
is deleterious. 

Now, the average biologist has been brought up in a view the opposite 
to that here set forth. He has been taught that competition, and not 
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co-operation, has been the mainstay of evolution. And he has been 
led to raise competition to the position of a deity, and to accord it a 
lonely throne. This deity, so far from asking for obedience to co- 
operation and the implied virtues, merely desiderates an undefined 
“ fitness” and “‘ adaptation.” 

Tue parasite, the cancer-cell, according to “‘ Natural Selection,” are 
the fittest (to their surroundings, as it is thought), though they flout 
loyalty and forbearance, and, as a result, lose efficiency for bio-social 
service and forego physiological stability. Efficiency for evil is thus 
inferentially put on a par with efficiency for good. Hence there has 
been ascribed to Nature a ‘“‘ Non-morality ’’ which surely is nothing 
more than a device, or counsel of despair. Morality was pitchforked 
out of biology because it did not fit in with the theory of Natural 
Selection and the contentions and prejudices that led up to it. Since, 
however, the elimination of morality still left us with immorality, this 
had to be dressed up in a new garb, until it became “ non-morality.”’ 
By making it appear that there existed a disparity between the ends 
of Nature and those of man, by practically exculpating (natural) 
immorality, Darwinism tended to reawaken slumbering barbarian 
instincts, and readered a great disservice to civilisation. 

THOSE species which will not, or cannot, duly co-operate, have to be 
content with inferior correspondences, inferior adaptations, inferior 
status, and are pro tanto, penalised. As a prominent American 
Darwinist says: “ Paleontology is silent with regard to Natural 
Selection because the causes of extinction are unknown.” But 
Paleontology shows that those organisms which have aimed at a 
self-sufficient life, have received no encouragement from Nature. 
OF organic necessity, species co-operate just as classes and nations 
co-operate in international exchange as well as individuals in a town 
or a factory, and always with mutual advantage. 

THE réle of competition is merely to keep this co-operation efficiently 
in being. That this co-operation is unconscious is only parallel to 
the cognate process in the economic world, where the individual trader 
or manufacturer hardly realises that he is co-operating in equating 
the balance of trade and serving his fellows as well as himself. | 
have endeavoured to demonstrate in my book on Symbiosis that 
systematic organic co-operation is a training par excellence in efficiency, 
and that, hence, it is a powerful positive factor of progressive evolution. 
And it is likewise shown, what is here to be further corroborated, that 
the same sequence obtains on the grand scale of Nature. ‘That is 
to say, the economy of Nature is mirrored by the economy of the body 
with its division of labour. Here as there co-operation conduces to 
health and success, whilst predacity produces contrary results. 
Tuer is not a little evidence in the writings even of biologists to show 
that we are not far from a full recognition of the ethical factor in 
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evolution. Had co-operation not hitherto been taboo, the vitally 
important phenomenon of Symbiosis would have received the attention 
and recognition it deserves. And how much depends upon it! 
Modern research is obliged to concede this truth increasingly 
every day. In agriculture, in physiology, in pathology, in economic 
zoology and botany, everywhere Symbiosis is coming to the fore. 
Great might be our gains, did we but know how to turn predatory 
and parasitic organisms into symbiotic helpers; did we but under- 
stand the conditions under which micro-organisms are symbiotic and 
helpful, or, in the alternative, predaceous and destructive ; did we but 
understand wherein consists the payability of Symbiosis, the true 
secret of its success. 

Here we have the case of a striking phenomenon of nature, despised 
by eminent men of science, held to be casual and insignificant, accounted 
for by others as mere commensalism, relegated by the “ Enc. Brit.” 
to the sphere of parasitism—and yet one which, on examination, turns 
out to involve not only the biggest practical issues of science but also 
philosophical issues. 

THERE has always been a school of philosophers who maintained that 
a universe which begat man with his values could not be other than 
moral. This view has been well put by Principal Jacks, ‘‘ Goodness 
is essentially a co-operative enterprise between man and the world 
in which he lives, and could never be sustained for long in an environ- 
ment whose innermost nature was devoid of the spirit and the motive 
which sustain the good man in his work. The Universe must needs 
be moral towards us in the same sense that we are moral towards it. 
Without this assurance of spiritual reciprocity the underlying motive 
of our moral interests is lacking. So far as Religion can give this 
assurance, it has a vital connection with Ethics.” 

PHILOSOPHICALLY speaking, we may say that the evolution of morality 
has been continuous from the first, and that its beginnings must date 
back to the very origins of organic life. 

In my “ Symbiosis ” it was tried to show that the roots of morality 
go back to the mutual relations existing between the lowliest of 
organisms, the nitrifying bacteria. ‘The demands made by Symbiosis 
on the senses are such as to induce a steady and reliable disposition 
to good conduct, which, if it does not amount to conscious morality, 
is bio-morality none the less. Pari passu the demands of a symbiotic 
relation conduce to physiological stability. In the last analysis, 
Symbiosis is connected with food and feeding. The restraint in these 
matters required of symbiotic partners, is a most remarkable pheno- 
menon. The fact bears witness to Ruskin’s contention that the 
increase of both honour and beauty is habitually on the side of restraint. 
The good life, as Aristotle declared, is a very difficult affair. An 
organism, in order to remain on the progressive pathway of life, must 
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comply with a number of definite obligations. So far as food and 
feeding are concerned, the organism must be what I have termed 
a “ cross-feeder,” i.e., it must seek its provender amongst the spare 
products of another kingdom; it must regulate its feeding habits 
in accordance with systematic partnership rather than according to 
chaotic depredation.* 
Proressor RicHeT and other eminent physiologists have established 
the fact that fruits and vegetables, with few exceptions, never induce 
“ alimentary anaphylaxis ”’ (the dietary equivalent of serum disease) ; 
whilst flesh foods often produce the same distressing symptoms upon 
body and mind as are known frequently to result from a direct intro- 
duction of unsuitable proteins into the blood stream. 
Tuere is also the fact that our food-plants are never attacked by any 
micro-organisms pathogenic to man or other animals; but our 
demesticated animal slaves generally suffer from bacterial infection, 
which is communicable to man. 
Facts such as these go a long way in proof of the thesis that promiscuous 
feeding, and in particular in-feeding, is incompatible with the successful 
self-preservation of the organic world, and, hence, reacts unfavourably 
upen the organism. Thus the place of food, in the web of life, is 
stressed. Food is suitable in an evolutionary sense only where there exists 
an adequately reciprocal relation between supplier and supplied ; and this 
involves cross rather than in-feeding, Symbiosis rather than predacity. 
Proressor RICHET interprets his results to mean that nature, in vetoing 
certain proteids, chiefly animal, as unsuitable, is endeavouring to 
promote the stability of the species. He holds that just as we have 
a psychic personality by which each is himself and not another, so we 
have a humoral personality which also makes each different from 
another : this latter personality is due to the multiple ingestions and 
(protein and other) intoxications, which have altered each of us by 
leaving indelible effects. Thus the organism needs to be defended 
against the penetration of heterogeneous substances, which might play 
havoc with the humoral personality which is the physiological basis of life. 
Our protoplasm is apt to be impoverished rather than enriched by the 
method of perpetual in-feeding, which is, in fact, pregnant with 
pathological effects as evidenced by the example of parasitism and 
carnivorism in nature. 
Bio-cHeMists have shown that the reaction of living substance 
is almost without exception alkaline or neutral, and with death changes 
usually to acid. Now, it is a remarkable fact that the reaction of the 
saliva of the carnivora is acid, whilst that of man is alkaline. The 
carnivore’s reaction, that is to say, suggests dying rather than living 
organic matter, it suggests disease rather than health. Moreover, it 
has recently been seen that with certain important proteid reactions 
* For discussion of this subject the reader may be referred to an article by the writer in 
“Science Progress” for October, 1921: ‘‘ Symbiosis and the Biology of Food.” 
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the carnivore behaves differently to the herbivore, the latter showing 
greater powers of synthesis and defence. All of which is evidence of 
inferiority on the part of in-feeders. It may be said that in-feeders 
are playing the losing game of life, approaching the goal of death 
and of extinction rather than of life. 

Foop too easily acquired means food without the accompaniment of 
those disciplinary, regulative, and integrative processes which are as 
valuable as the food itself. As Bacon says, the shortest way is com- 
monly the foulest. Let the bee, for instance, obtain its honey 
feloniously instead of legitimately, and it is apt to lose its prudential 
character and to become debauched. Universally, ease of food-getting 
leads to retrogressive developments. If the stimulus to the exercise 
of all the innumerable faculties concerned in nutrition be withdrawn, 
this leads to an arrest of developments and to loss of important factors. 
Sir Arthur Keith has pointed out the deplorable fact that the shape 
of the English face is being altered for the worse as a result of unsuit- 
able feeding habits, which involve insufficient work for the teeth. 
It is the jaw and its muscular apparatus which dominates the facial 
features, and the English race is now fast developing what Sir Arthur 
calls the “‘ rabbit mouths ” with ever narrowing palates. “ A very 
large proportion of our young women who have just got over the 
bloom of early youth lack the grace of facial contour and outline owing 
to this narrowing of the jaw.” 

Let us now turn to natural history for a concrete case of success in 
evolution and learn what this has to teach. 

THE success of the insects as a class has often been marvelled at. 
It is well known that there are more kinds or species of insects in the 
world than of all other animals. The number has been placed by 
various authorities at from one to ten million. Insects, it has been 
pointed out, have gained their present important position in the 
natural world through an adaptability unequalled in other groups. 
This has been accomplished by variations favourable to invasion of 
unoccupied territory rather than by forcing other organisms into the 
background, aside from the unavoidable limitation, in many cases 
important, which insects have imposed upon plant-life. It is remark- 
able that this status should be occupied by a group of comparatively 
weak, defenceless creatures, and the fact that this has been done 
indicates the possibilities of adaptation. 

Dr. L. O. Howarp regards the insects as the most powerful rivals 
of man, and calls for a crusade against them. According to him, the 
culminating arthropod type—the insect—and the culminating vertebrate 
type—man—are disputing for mastery of the world. 

Tue frequently stressed prolific multiplication of insects, at first 
sight, seems to clash with the view that progressive evolution 
demands qualification rather than numbers, individualisation 
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rather than mere reproduction. But it is only a lower order, the 
Diptera, which are remarkable for their astounding rate of multiplica- 
tion, whereby they succeed wastefully and precariously, in keeping a 
place in the web of life. When we come to the Lepidoptera, represent- 
ing a higher order, we find that these are remarkable for the diversity 
of colours, enabling the species to achieve concealment under a great 
variety of conditions rather than by redundancy. 

Tue Hymenoptera, a still higher order, are particularly notable for 
the extreme care they take to provide for future generations ; and 
in their case the number of young produced by the individual is in 
all cases relatively small. 

Tuere is a further qualitative distinction that we have to make. There 
are different kinds of survival so far as quality is concerned. The 
survival of good species, such as justify their existence by their great 
biological usefulness, which obtains to a high degree the sanction of 
Nature, is a totally different thing from the survival of predatory and 
parasitic species, which fail in this respect. In the former case, we 
have a wealth of viable species engaged upon progressive evolution ; 
in the latter mere redundancy—a short and merry life, at the expense 
of status, at the cost of future ruin: suicidal evolution in fact. The 
increasing number of species amongst the good types represents a 
dominance, a pre-eminence which is in respect of values, of bio-social 
values, as exemplified by the case of man, by that of the Hymenoptera 
amongst insects, and by that of the entomophilous Phanerogams 
amongst plants—all of which have achieved pre-eminence by service, 
by temperate and socially useful behaviour. The redundant and 
wasteful reproduction of parasites, on the contrary, does not represent 
dominance, but disease degeneration and inferiority. Such redun- 
dancy as is theirs is compatible only with a life of immorality and 
consequential decline. It is incompatible with a life of service such as 
required in Symbiosis. Hence parasitism is the antithesis of Symbiosis. 
The idea of the special excellence of the insects has taken deep hold 
of many entomologists. Kirby and Spence say: ‘‘ Insects appear to have 
been Nature’s favourite productions, in whom, to manifest her power 
and skill, she has combined and concentrated all that is either beautiful 
or graceful, interesting and alluring, or curious and singular, in every 
other class and order of her children.” Pliny declared of insects : 
“In these beings so minute and as it were such nonentities, what 
wisdom is displayed, what power, what unfathomable perfection.” 
Wuart I would specially emphasise, as the secret of the insects’ wonderful 
power of achievement, is their extensive specialisation in Symbiosis. 
This is not without parallel developments amongst vertebrates. 
THe cross-feeding and symbiotic groups of birds and mammalia are 
invariably richer in species than the carnivorous groups. More than 
one zoologist has exprecsed wonderment at the astounding number of 
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mammalia that feed more or less exclusively on plant products. That 
is to say that fundamentally the mammalia, like the birds and the 
insects, lived in close association and partnership with plants, and, 
hence, obtained a viable protoplasm to start and to go on with. 
THE insects have been symbiotic cross-feeders par excellence, and as 
such have been pioneers of organic civilisation. They have turned 
the surface of the earth into a flower-garden, supplying them from 
year to year with pollen or honey, whilst the plants gained more assured 
perpetuation (though with diminishing physiological waste), increased 
viability, increased efficiency through the mutually important inter- 
course with the insect world. 


HERTWIG stresses the high forms of parental care and of intelligence, 
and the formation of societies amongst insects, which again shows 
that if the insects were pliant on small matters (and the parasitic, by 
way of exception, of course, are all too pliant), they were yet tenacious 
in clinging to great principles of life. 

AGAIN we may conclude that their success was due not so much to 
mere adaptation, but to what is more, their useful, one might almost 
say, Classical, specialisation for service, which everywhere conduces 
to a rich, viable and plastic protoplasm. 


Tue excellence shown by the insects is largely that of pioneers. It 
was in great measure due to their widely useful activities that the 
higher forms of life became possible. We have here the parallel, and 
closely connected, case of the success of early plants, inasmuch as 
they, too, were symbiotic cross-feeders. 


In “‘ Symbiosis ’’ it was shown that the pioneer plants leave the soil 
permanently the richer for their presence—give more than they take— 
and thus, and with a subsequent expansion of Symbiosis, provide the 
economic and physiological basis of progressive evolution. ‘The 
primal plant nutrients are inorganic, although eventually, their further 
elaboration is facilitated by division of labour and exchanges of 
surpluses in Symbiosis. 

Wuen the soil has been duly enriched by the activities of pioneer 
plants, it is prepared for the arrival of a new race of plants, and it is 
in this and in similar ways that the otherwise hypothetical “ pro- 
genitors ”” of long lines of animal and plant descendants lay up the 
necessary patrimony—easier far to ruin than to raise. 

Tuere is always the possibility of a partner playing traitor, by taking 
undue advantage of its favourable position ; this, of course, leads to 
degradation. And thus it is quite inevitable that life has moral issues, 
and that it is to be expected that even in the lowest forms there should 
be some adumbration, however faint, of that morality which in its 
fulness is possible only in human societies. 
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We fail to appreciate the ceaseless ministry of the animate and inanimate 
world around us, because its working is unobtrusive ; and we forget 
the great and perfect gifts of Nature, because no pause in her changeless 
beneficence teaches us the sad lesson of deprivation. 


In “ Symbiosis” I endeavoured to show how bio-chemical power 
develops pari passu with division of labour in Symbiosis. The 
evolution of bio-chemical power indeed justifies Emerson’s teacning: 
“ The law of Nature is, do the thing, and you shall have the power ; 
but they who do not the thing have not the power.” 


It was along with the invention of Symbiosis that the bacteria acquired 
their wonderful powers for fixing and elaborating atmospheric nitrogen, 
thus solving in an important way the problem of evolutionary success. 


Tue lichen, too, is remarkable for its wonderful bio-chemical power, 
which progressed pari passu with the perfection of division of labour 
between fungus and alga. It is this bio-chemical excellence which 
has fitted these symbiotic plants as special pioneers in soil fertility. 
Symbiosis thus was the means by which plants and animals rendered 
the water, and subsequently the land, hospitable for one another. 
Without the plant, the animal could not have made its home upon the 
land. Food, moisture, and shelter, all had to be supplied by the plant, 
if terrestrial life was to be permanently successful. Here, as in the 
water, the plant knew how to drill the animals into habits of 
Symbiosis. 

WE have seen that if the insects achieved success through methods of 
colonisation rather than of depredation, they are now, as a rule, little 
organised for aggression. All that is characteristic of symbiotic 
cross-feeders, the methods of which are everywhere attended by 
favourable physiological and psychological results. ‘They avoided the 
dire necessity of having recourse to habitual predacity, which in- 
variably leads to protoplasmic impoverishment, to susceptibility to 
infection and disease, and to antitheses of various kinds. Inasmuch 
as they are sympathetic and of general avail in organic civilisation, 
they are able to keep pace with the progressive socio-physiological urge 
of evolution, with Symbiogenesis, and to meet in a multiplicity of ways 
the complex demands of organic life. 

Tue beautiful laws and substances of the world, which, in Emersonian 
language, persecute and whip the traitor, are the helpmeets of the 
symbiotic organism. ‘‘ Our strength groweth out of our weakness,’ 
says Emerson. 

THE symbiotic organism may be weak in appearance through being 
unaggressively organised. But, not only has it to boast of more 
important bio-chemical gains, and gains of status, than the predaceous 
organism, it has reserves and treasures in the symbiotic environment 
by way of useful correspondences upon which it can rely as though 
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they were unattached portions of itself. It thus avoids “ over- 
specialisation ” (specialisation according to misuse), which is a very 
important matter, one, again, in which the predator is inferior. The 
insect, in its organisation for industry and Symbiosis, rather than for 
predacity, presents a great similarity to the case of man, who may 
be said to rank high as the conscious partner of the plant. It is 
probable that the human stock achieved its high status through leading 
a strictly temperate arboreal life, avoiding ‘‘ over-specialisation.” 
That is to say the human stock has evinced behaviour compatible with 
the requirements of Symbiosis. The success of man, as that of the 
insects, therefore, is a monument, not so much to adaptation, as to 
Symbiosis. 
H. REINHEIMER. 
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FReDERIC HARRISON, 1831-1923. 

IN a quiet chamber in the Latin Quarter of Paris, 1855, a Frenchman 
aged 57 conversed for some hours with an Englishman aged 24. ‘This 
interview, in which science, politics, and religion were eagerly dis- 
cussed, might serve as a symbol of the mutuality of French and English 
thought which has pursued a fruitful course for centuries and cul- 
minated in the tremendous and fateful partnership of 1914. The 
Frenchman was Auguste Comte, author of Posttrve PHILosopHy and 
Positive Poxitics, and founder of the science of Sociology ; and the 
Englishman was Frederic Harrison, who had been a student at Wadham 
College, Oxford. Comte would have experienced a prophet’s truest 
joy if he could have foreseen the long line of years in which Harrison 
devoted his enthusiasm, intellect and energies to the Religion of 
Humanity, and the liberalising of the thought of England and the world. 
WHEN Harrison studied law (being called to the Bar in 1858), he 
resolved to dedicate his knowledge to the betterment of the workers, 
and he effectively did so as a member of the Royal Commission on 
Trade Unions, 1867-69. When he studied history (his MEANING OF 
History is one of the finest inspirations to sympathy with all that is 
best in human evolution), he handled the instruments such learning 
gave him in vigorous application to current industrial and political 
issues. When I first heard him speak, February, 1881, in a London 
hall, he lectured on ‘‘ The New Social System,” and the realisation, 
in household and civic life, of the Positivist maxim,—Love For 
PRINCIPLE, AND ORDER FOR BASIS; PROGRESS FOR END. A year or 
two later, I listened as he earnestly denounced, before a working- 
class audience, the imperialism expressed in the bombardment of 
Alexandria. If he wrote a brilliant eulogy of Ruskin, or a judicious 
estimate of Cromwell or William the Silent, or if he joined with Geddes 
and others in establishing the Sociological Society, his motive was 
never a mere love of scholarship or an easy enjoyment of letters : it 
was a deep and permanent longing to sweeten and rationalize the 
modern time, thought, and conditions. Occasionally, a keen faculty 
of foresight lent a warning tone to his voice, as when, in 1909, he 
hinted at the German menace. In 1914, sad but resolute, he supported 
the British entry into the Great War, in which he was to lose a son, 
and feel many hopes of rapid approach to a New Era shattered. In 
the stately serenity of the city of Bath he spent his closing years, 
honoured as a Freeman of the city, grieved by the loss of his admirable 
wife Ethel (editor of the Service or Man hymn-book), loyally true 
to the spirit of his own invocation :— 

We acknowledge in Humanity the source of the best things that we ,our 
protector and comforter when evil things afflict us, the end and object of our 
lives and hopes. May the thought of this unceasing Providence comfort, 
guide and inspire us! May it be about us by day and by night! May it enter 
into all we do and feel, and may it be present with us in the hour of death ! 

Freperick J. GOuLp. 
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‘Tue SETTLEMENT AND THE COMMUNITY. 


Wuat gave rise to the Settlement movement? Arnold Toynbee and 
Samuel Barnett, Stanton Coit and Jane Addams were the pioneers, and, 
like all creative personalities, quickly won enthusiastic recruits for this 
novel enterprise. But what was there in the local situation presented by 
the great cities of England and America during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century that lent “the plan of settlement” so effective an 
appeal ? 

AN answer may be found in Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s recent book 
THe Decay or Capitalist CiviLisaTion. It has this in common with 
Karl Marx’ Das KapiraL, that whatever view we may take of the con- 
clusions drawn by the writers, their analysis of the facts is brilliant and 
convincing. The early “settlers” felt the force of these facts, though 
they had made no study of them. They had begun to realise that there 
was something rotten in the state of Denmark. To herded poverty was 
added squalor, sickness, ignorance and crime. Perhaps the denial of real 
personal freedom to masses of working people had not yet become apparent 
to these men and women of the middle classes. They knew how much 
education, the ordinary amenities of life, the pursuit of an interesting 
vocation, a voice in the conduct of the affairs of the community, meant to 
themselves. They saw that thousands of their fellow-citizens were con- 
demned to an inferior quality of living. Amelioration by organised 
philanthropy had become, as they perceived, a mechanical business, devoid 
of the warm humanness that originally inspired such efforts. So they 
welcomed the opportunity of going to live in a Settlement, which, as Canon 
Barnett once put it, “ is simply a means by which men or women may share 
themselves with their neighbours; a clubhouse in an industrial district, 
where the condition of membership is the performance of a citizen’s duty ; 
a house among the poor, where the residents may make friends with the 
poor.” They made no pretence of asceticism. All that they proposed 
was to live their own lives in their own way, carrying on their own occupa- 
tions, but getting to know, by this mingling with their neighbours, what 
poverty really involved, what produced it, what could be done about it, 
and holding themselves ready to render through friendship any service to 
individuals or to the community that might be required of them. In the 
essay already quoted, looking back over the fourteen years that had elapsed 
since the founding of Toynbee Hall in 1884, Canon Barnett wrote, “ It 
is as an effort of the human spirit to do human work that a settlement must 
be judged. Its classes, its social schemes, are not so true a test of its success 
as its effect in establishing friendship between men and women. If from 
this point of view I were asked what Toynbee Hall has done, I should 
answer: (1) it has tended to mitigate class-suspicion ; (2) it has helped 
to inspire local government with a higher spirit.””* 

Dr. Stanton Corr initiated Settlement work in America in 1886 and Miss 
Jane Addams founded Hull House, Chicago, in 1889. There are now some 
500 “ houses ” in the United States, while in England and Scotland there 
are about 40 Social Settlements and 15 of the more modern (and almost 
invariably non-residential) Educational Settlements. In ‘THe SETTLEMENT 
Horizon® Mr. Robert Woods and Mr. Albert Kennedy have set forth 
what American Settlements have done and what is their present trend. Mr. 
W. Mabane, in his article in the last issue of this journal, as also in his 


‘UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS : Ed. by W. Reason. 1898. p. 26. 


"Ibid., p. 20. , 
*New York, Russell Sage Foundation. 1922. $2. Agents in England, W.E.A 
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descriptive Report of the work of the Liverpool University Settlement 
for the year 1921-22,’ brings us face to face with very critical questions as 
to the future of Social Settlements in our own country. 


Despite a style that is, we hope, peculiar even in America, Mr. Woods 
and Mr. Kennedy tell a vivid story and document it very thoroughly from 
surveys, reports, and special enquiries. The chapters in which they trace 
the ever-broadening stream of activities in the United States to its springs 
in England are marked by breadth of knowledge and a thoughtful synthesis 
of the various social influences at work upon this country as a whole when 
the beginning was made in Whitechapel. Of the many stimulating passages 
descriptive of the ideals that have animated the American movement, one 
will suffice to show how close these come to the thought of British leaders 
in Social Settlement work throughout its whole history: “ By knowing 
every nook and cranny of the community, by establishing acquaintance both 
at the rallying centre and circumference, by tracking the subtle course o! 
multitudinous interests which shape local material and moral welfare, and 
by entering into human fellowship with men, women and children, both in 
their more public and their more secluded round of life, the Settlement 
seeks to set in motion currents of good opinion which, as they interest and 
reinforce one another, affect families as families, village groups found in 
particular blocks and streets, and the loyalties, political, industrial and moral, 
which hold neighbourhood people in general together. Such ends cannot 
be secured merely by organising clubs and classes. They are secured by 
initiating, accompanying, and following up organisation with many sorts of 
adventurous acquaintance and intercourse.” Neighbour and neighbour- 
hood are the dominant words in the American expression of the philosophy 
of Settlements. As a result each Settlement tends to concentrate upon a 
small and definite area, the dangers of atomism being avoided by the fostering 
of city, state, and national federations of Settlements. The power of the 
Settlement to achieve its objects is seen to lie in its possession of a few 
residents permanently and wholly committed, as their vocation, to the 
identification of themselves with the life and circumstances of their neigh- 
bourhood and the creation, with the help of fellow residents who can give 
only the time they can spare from business or professional occupations, of 
a keen community consciousness among their neighbours. This involves 
making personal friendships on every pretext that occurs. It also means 
a great variety of organised effort in club work, sports and recreations, 
domestic and civic health propaganda, education of both children and adults, 
visitation and so forth. The American Settlements have played the part 
of pioneers in many enterprises now taken over by the public authorities— 
kindergarten schools, the playground movement, provision of libraries, art 
galleries, museums, gymnasia and swimming baths, vocational education 
(especially for apprentices), and the like. The development of the trade 
union movement has been encouraged, especially among women. Com- 
munity music schools, vacation camps, and the particularly important work 
of bringing colonies of illiterate alien immigrants to appreciate and cultivate 
American standards of living, appear prominently in the record. Valuable 
social, economic, medical and other research work has been done. A 
constant war with various forms of vice has been successfully waged, and 
in this connection the satisfaction expressed by the majority of Settlement 
workers with the policy and results of Prohibition is notable. Some leaders 
of the American Settlement Movement feel that the book claims too much 





*PURPOSE AND PRACTICE. Obtainable on application to the Settlement. 
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for the Settlements as such, though it is true that many men and women 
who have won pre-eminence as reformers in various fields of public life 
have at one time or another been associated with Settlement work. But 
even so, the Settlements have a record of solid achievement of which they 
might well be proud. Within the short compass of this article it is impossible 
to give more than the merest glimpse of their multifarious and successful 
endeavours. 

Wuat is important, however, is to note the general trend of the whole 
movement. It is clear that to an increasing extent emphasis is being trans- 
ferred from the Settlement to the Community. ‘The plan of “ living among 
the poor and making friends ” no longer seems adequate in itself. Much 
closer identification with the neighbourhood is seen to be required. The 
essential purpose is to stimulate and enable those friends to do things for 
themselves. As our authors say: “‘ The interaction of Settlement and 
neighbourhood creates certain nice problems. Though incubated outside 
a local community the Settlement comes to birth within it. Once born, 
it must be in and of the common life, more concerned for local welfare, 
more jealous of local fame, more avaricious for local advantage, than the 
people themselves. Residents are at once neighbours and friends, servants 
and leaders, citizens and, in some sort, statesmen.” It is frankly admitted 
that the unpretentious early Settlement, with its three or four residents in 
a transformed dwelling-house, had real advantages in comparison with the 
developed colony of from twenty to forty people living in premises which, 
however simple, inevitably assume “ baronial proportions ” when compared 
with adjoining houses and other buildings. Institutionalism is a subtle but 
deadly foe. And in this conviction many British Settlements are coming 
to share. Mr. Mabane’s article voices it. His Report, despite the attractive- 
ness of the picture it presents, must necessarily distinguish between the 
splendid club for working people and the splendid residence for young 
university men that stands behind it—the residents’ house which is in- 
dubitably their castle, however hospitable and generous. The deliberate 
experiment by which the Oxford Settlement in Bermondsey has become 
the Oxford and Bermondsey Club, the residents all going out to seek quarters 
in ordinary houses scattered among the neighbouring streets, is evidence 
of the same feeling that a new policy is needed if real neighbourliness is to 
be developed and a real community consciousness achieved. 

YET it may be questioned whether even this is enough. ‘The earlier objective 
was a fine one. It is no disparagement of it to say that it must now be 
replaced by another. Indeed it is largely from approximation to it that a 
more far-reaching purpose has begun to emerge. For forty years Social 
Settlements have dealt with the conditions following upon poverty and 
ignorance. Now they must deal with the causes. They have sought with 
much success to help men and women to transcend circumstances, to change 
the face of the neighbourhood. The task confronting them now is to help 
these men and women to change the whole social and economic system 
and to equip themselves for living worthily under a new one—perhaps the 
most difficult and vital problem of all. And obviously this means the 
regeneration in thought, purpose, and activity, of the West End as well as 
of the East. It demands more than ever the bringing of all sections of the 
community together so that they may practise the complete co-operation 
without which the desired change can neither be effected nor endure. 
Lonc ago Dr. Stanton Coit, writing in 1891 on NetcHpourHoop GUILDs, 
spoke of “the difficulty of getting the right men as well as the right measures,” 
and advocated the Neighbourhood Guild “ primarily as a scheme for getting 
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the right men.” That a place where the people of the community can meet 
and a spirit of real fellowship between all members and sections of the 
community are essential for this purpose no one will doubt. It is agreed, 
too, that the task of the Settlement is inevitably educational, that term 
covering not only books, lectures, discussions and so forth, but personal 
contacts, demonstrations of simplicity, order, and beauty of living, the 
abolition of ugliness and squalor from physical environment, the ennoble- 
ment of recreation. But to what end is the education and what fruit is 
expected of the friendship ? 

NorHING less than a new order will suffice. That fundamental changes 
are impending in social life, industry, commerce, politics, and international 
relationships is unquestionable. The war and its aftermath have produced 
an upheaval of a kind that we did not expect and have not yet fully under- 
stood. The masses mean to “ come by their own.” But the wise people 
of all parties see that a mere reversal of the existing order, with the “ depressed 
classes ’’ uppermost but with the old motives unchanged, the old antagonisms 
unresolved, the old way of life persisting in all essentials, is not to be called 
progress. “ Revolution by consent,” as Mr. J. A. Hobson has called it, 
is the only way forward if the whole community, the whole nation, the whole 
world is to advance together. 


‘THEREFORE it is that the Settlement must become a real community centre, 
created by the people themselves, informing men’s minds, disciplining their 
judgment, quickening their sympathies, developing in them the love of 
beauty and truth, making it possible for them to be “ members one of 
another.” When the attempt is made, those who are concerned speedily 
discover that each section of the community needs the other. The working 
man seeks the aid of the university scholar. The administrator desires to 
learn from the practical experience and wisdom of the wage-earner. Demo- 
cratic government is seen to be more than the rule of a majority. Community 
responsibility comes home to the whole group as concerned both with the 
physical conditions and with the spirit of the neighbourhood, and thus 
ultimately of city, country, world at large. 


CLEARLY this presupposes a fine quality of leadership. A real, democratic 
community will discover its natural leaders, without reference to class, and 
will give them due opportunity of exercising initiative. But as things are, 
the scales are heavily weighted against the working classes. The training 
of the middle-class man has frequently proved more potent than the 
untrained natural powers of the clerk or artisan in determining who shal! 
lead. (This of course does not imply that all middle-class people are 
mediocre, or that all working people have genius!) So it has come to be 
assumed that in a working-class neighbourhood even a community move- 
ment is impossible until one or two middle-class people go and supply the 
necessary initiative and leadership. 

Tue work of Tom Bryan at Fircroft is of great interest and importance» 
therefore. He came of working-class parentage, but after experience of 
manual labour, he received a generous university training, and later he 
became inspired by the Danish People’s High School movement to try an 
experiment on similar lines in England. Fircroft was established as a 
residential college where working men, sent oftentimes by their Adult 
Schools or W.E.A. branches, could take a term or perhaps a year of liberal 
study related, not to the technique of their employment or of their trade 
union, but to the whole of life as they knew it and had to live it. In the 


Op. cit., p. 3. 
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course of eight or nine years Bryan showed how the thing could be done, 
and though his death in early middle age was a severe loss to the movement 
he created a tradition which endures at Fircroft, and has spread to other 
centres, notably the similar college for working women at Beckenham. 
The story of his life, as Mr. H. G. Wood and others have recorded it,' 
is one of vital significance for the new orientation of Settlements. It lays 
bare the problem of creating an educated democracy, and reveals the secret 
of a true community spirit. 

Tuat the thoughts of Settlement workers are concerned with these problems 
of objective, leadership, and community consciousness is made evident by 
much that is said by Mr. Woods and Mr. Kennedy on the one hand and 
by Mr. Mabane on the other. Similar evidence will be found in Serrie- 
MENTS AND THEIR OUTLOOK,’ which summarises the views expressed at the 
first International Conference of Settlements last year, when representatives 
of a score of different countries met at Toynbee Hall. But even yet it would 
seem that the Settlement movement in general has to ask itself again what 
Settlements are for, what methods are required if they are to become centres 
of inspiration and experiment for a new social, economic, and spiritual order 
of things, and what fresh adventures, with the attendant risks and glorious 
possibilities, they must make if they are not to earn the comment made by 
Samuel Butler upon another social institution—“ better dead than dying !” 

Basic A. YEAXLEE. 


‘Tne Doncaster Report.* 


Tuts Report shows a great advance on any hitherto issued in this country, 
both in breadth of outlook and in grasp of the problems involved. It 
challenges comparison with the best of those produced in the U.S.A. and 
compares advantageously with many of these in its logically studied con- 
centration on the definite and immediate necessities of the region considered, 
while it does not fail to indicate the further possibilities in development 
and amenity with imaginative vision. 

From all points of view the study of the district is of more than ordinary 
interest, involving as it does, a number of inter-related problems resulting 
from 2 wide range in conditions and in activities. Transport, mining, 
manufacture, agriculture, all come under review. As an indication of the 
general scope of the report we may quote from the introduction. 

Tuts is the first Regional Planning Scheme to be prepared, and the authors ; 
have plunged boldly into concrete proposals affecting in definite ways the future 
growth of every Local Authority in the district. It was somewhat difficult to decide 
what limits of detail should be observed, so as not to trespass upon the individuality 
of the constituent Local Authorities in their own Town-planning schemes, and so as 
to avoid repeating the general suggestions which it is understood will be contained in 
the Model clauses shortly to be issued by the Ministry of Health. It may perhaps 
be found that the proposals show more detail in one direction than they do in another ; 
but, throughout, an attempt has been made to comply with the principle that the 
proposals should be of regional rather than local significance... . 

Wit regard to preliminary survey work, the fact that it is a new area, awaiting 
industrial development, has rendered an elaborate analysis of its present state a less 
imperative need than would be the case in many other regions. The one funda- 
mental aspect upon which a Report and Survey was necessary, as a preliminary to 
any development proposals, was the probable rate of Coal-getting and consequent 
Subsidence. The Committee were able to secure the services of Mr. Jospeh Humble, 
and upon his information are based some of the most vital features of the scheme . . . 


*Tom Bryan: First WarpEN oF Fircrorr. Allen & Unwin. 5s. net. 

*P. S. King & Son Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. } 

*Te Doncaster REGIONAL PLANNING ScHEME: The Report prepared by Patrick 
Abercrombie and T.H. Johnson. University Press of Liverpool and Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1922. 
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Tue Doncaster Region, equipped by man, without any forethought to its industrial 
future, with unrivalled roads and railways, possesses in its most difficult feature, the 
low-lying tracts, the opportunity of grouping new industries in a manner at once 
fortunate for themselves and fortunzie for those who will work in them. Coal, the 
primum mobile of this growth and the cause of its attendant difficulties, is found 
at such depth that the worst infirmity of a mining district is absent—surface cracks 
and frequent pit-heads. 

Burt it is in the grouping of the pentetan that the chief attractiveness of the picture 
is found. It is no longer, one hopes, possible for a single city of the numbers and 
density of Leeds or Sheffield to come into existence ; and one contemplates with 
only less horror a town, equal in population, but with its people spread out at the 
rate of fifty to the acre. 

InsTeaD, there should spring up in this Region ten or more communities—new, or 
so changed as to rank as new,—towns complete in every respect, but of moderate 
size, manageable in their loose texture. Central to these, but in no sense dominating 
their individual existence, is to be a city, neither swollen nor tentacular, but in the 
truest meaning of the word, metropolitan. For major pleasures, for higher studies, 
for contact with great Art, dramatic, musical, and visual (which includes architecture, 
painting, and sculpture), the inhabitants of the surrounding communities would 
have, within easy reach, this focus of civilisation. 

AGRICULTURAL land, small holdings, allotments, and ample space for playing-fields 
would form the natural matrix to these human and industrial aggregates, cementing 
them together and at the same time keeping them apart. 

Tue following paragraphs taken from the Report give a good general idea 
of its scope. 

Tue housing development of the Region is to be encouraged and indeed restricted 
to what has been called the Neutral Zone, situated above the 25 feet Ordnance datum. 
It would be impossible, and indeed invidious, to single out areas in this higher land 
as more suited than others for residential purposes. The natural inference, how- 
ever, would be that the land that fringes the manufacturing area proper will develop 
at an early date . 

Ir is, nevertheless, difficult to see how by means of general Regional zoning restric- 
tions this satisfactory grouping of new houses can be enforced on the Neutral Zone, 
for, with the exception of the immediate neighbourhood of the collieries, the land 
is all suitable for housing. Rather must it be left to the constructive skill with which 
the local town-planning schemes are prepared and administered. Every effort should 
be made when building proposals are put forward to secure that they form part of 
a coherent scheme, and that eventually an adequate civic centre will be produced . . . 
Houstnc areas are therefore restricted to the so-called “ Neutral Zone,” any part of 
which, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the pits, is deemed suitable. There 
should be no need for a greater density than ten houses per gross acre on any part 
of this area; the acre for this purpose to be reckoned as exclusive of agricultural 
land, but including roads, local playgrounds and open spaces, churches, shops, and 
civic centres. 

Suc a restriction should cause no hardship to landowners, as it has been proved 
conclusively that the old method of crowding houses in closely packed parallel rows 
is not even good business ; and in addition, estates laid out on sound lines, in accord- 
ance with 2 eng opera schemes, can now be allowed certain relaxations as regards 
street works. 


TURNING to Agriculture it would seem that 


Wuen a countryside is for the greater part given up to farming, it is unnecessary to 
make recommendations for Agricultural Zoning. But in a growing manufacturing 
district the farming becomes gradually restricted in area and less productive, owing 
to smoke, &c. Though it is of the utmost value for purposes of food production 
and general health to leave agricultural belts between manufacturing towns and large 
continuous residential areas, it has not so far been found easy to do this when the 
land to be left was suitable for factories or houses : the difference between the value 
of the land for either of these developments and that realisable from farming, with 
the consequent possible claims for compensation from owners, has so far deterred 
local authorities from zoning for agricultural use only . . . . 

But in this district there is a case for a large agricultural area on the northern low- 
lying land, west of the Don, which is scheduled as unsuitable for housing. The 
total extent of this low-lying land is greater than will be required for factory develop- 
ment, and it forms a valuable wedge of farm land approaching to within one and a 
half miles of Doncaster. 
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Ir is easy to foresee that the guiding of industrial developments in the area 
will be a central problem. On this the Report says :— 
Tue existing positions of the Pitheads—dotted about the whole area, in some cases 
ymidst the most beautifu! surroundings and on high and low ground—make it extremely 
difficult to prohibit factories anywhere in this Region except where land has been 
earmarked for definite housing or recreational purposes. A large area of undeveloped 
land will therefore be left of a neutral character, which local town-planning schemes 
may determine to be used for factories or not, devising their detailed plans so that 
houses and restricted factories are not mutually harmful. Anyhow, this Neutral 
Zone should carry the restriction that, except for collieries, it is to be used for smokeless 
factories. For the purpose of this restriction, however, it would be necessary to 
include in the term “‘ Colliery”’ power and bye-product plants which were situated 
in immediate proximity with the Pithead. 
IN contrast to this, there is the low-lying land. These areas, at present largely 
gricultural, are only to be changed from their present use to industrial purposes. 
And the tendency and object of this Regional Scheme is to do al] it can to encourage 
the development of these areas first, rather than the neutral areas mentioned above. 
FROM every point of view of economic development it is desirable to concentrate 
industries on these ‘‘ Factory only” areas, rather than to encourage a sporadic dotting 
ibout among villages. And, generally speaking, the Transport facilities which they 
t present possess, and which are to be augmented under the recommendations of 
this Report, will decide a manufacturer in selecting a site upon them. 
For the purpose, therefore, of industrial development this Region is divided into 
two types of area: (i.) a Neutral Zone where collieries will be allowed, but where 
ther factories must comply with certain restrictions as to height and as to smoke 
and other nuisances ; (ii.) Manufacturing areas proper, unrestricted for industrial 
ise, but not allowed for houses. 
On the provision of Recreational Areas the authors write as follows 
IN an area only the very fringe of which has been touched by industrialism, it become 
ifficult and even rash to select large tracts of land at this early stage and earmark 
them for parks and playgrounds . After very careful consideration it was therefore 
thought undesirable at this stage to produce a Park system for the whole Region 
\t the same time the Ring Road, in addition to its traffic use, may be regarded as : 
continuous boulevard, thus forming the basis of a systematic ring of open spaces 
which could be acquired in contiguity to it and the rising communities which will 
‘pring up in its vicinity. It is very necessary that this systematic provision of open 
paces should be borne in mind so that the large tracts already possessed by the 
Doncaster Corporation and the local spaces to be acquired by the new communities 
nay be knit into a logical Regional Park System. The advantages of co-operation 
between Local Authorities are perhaps nowhere more obvious than in the joint 
reparation of a scheme for open spaces and the joint administration of them. 


WITHOUT reproducing a number of the maps it would not be possible to 
leal with the concrete applications of these principles on which the scheme 
ts based, and the only alternative is to affirm that after careful study they 
will be found to be justified as fulfilling the requirements set forth, certainly 
in their general lines, while, as has been assumed by the authors, proposals 
of this regional character ought to leave some latitude for revision by the 


local interests within the area under consideration. 
H. V. LANCHESTER. 




















REVIEWS or BOOKS. 


DIE BERLINER ROMANTIK, 1800-1814: by Josef Nadler. Berlin, 
1921. 
Durinc the last few years literary criticism on the Continent has been 
tending more and more to turn away from the analysis of the individual 
genius and the purely esthetic valuation of his work towards a more social 
and organic view of literature. 
Herr Napier, who has been at work for some years on a LITERATURGE- 
SCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN STAMME UND LANDSCHAFTEN, is one of the leading 
exponents of this school of criticism in Germany, and in this little book, 
which is practically an introduction to the fourth volume of the larger work, 
he gives a most illuminating exposition of his views and of the general! 
principles that have guided him in his new interpretation of German 
literature. 
THis interpretation is to a great extent geographical, for Herr Nadler holds 
that every culture, and consequently every literature, is inexorably bound 
up with the particular region in which it was born. We speak of a culture 
being passed from one people to another, but this is a mere figure of speech. 
One living tradition can affect another, but it cannot replace it. A culture 
people, he says, has been enveloped by the work of centuries in a network 
of tiny threads, which are, each by itself, weak enough, but which altogether 
form a bond that is only broken by the dissolution of the society itself. If 
a group of men change their home, they break this organic connection, and 
though at first sight they seem to take their culture with them, that culture 
transplanted to a new land becomes transformed into a new organism, as 
has been the case, for instance, with English culture in North America. 
HENCE the mixing of peoples, whether by conquest or by peaceful colonisa- 
tion, means the disorganisation of culture, and the setting up of a series of 
changes which ultimately causes the passing away of the old culture or 
cultures, and the rise of a new one. If at first sight a conqueror of superior 
civilisation seems to impose his culture bodily upon the conquered, like 
the Hellenistic Greeks in Asia Minor and North Syria, yet the time will 
come when the spirit of the sons of the soil begins to pervade and transform 
the institutions and the literary forms of the dominant people, so that by 
the time the Asiatics have learnt to talk Greek, the Greeks have learned to 
“ think Asiatic.” We can see this process of interaction and cultural change 
at work in the ancient world in literature as well as in society. It is mirrored 
in the opposition of Asianism and Atticism in literary style, and the “‘ Greek 
Renaissance,” as it has been called, of the second century of the Roman 
Empire was the last effort of half submerged Hellenism to recover contact 
with its own cultural tradition. 
Herr NADLER sees a similar process at work in the East German lands. 
In the 11th and 12th centuries the Slav territories beyond the Elbe and the 
Saal were reconquered and settled by the Germans. In the north, in the 
Mark of Brandenburg and Pommerania, it was a movement of peasant 
colonisation, to the south in the Mark of Meissen and the Lausitz, of little 
cities, German “ culture islands ” amongst a Slav peasantry. In both cases 
it was centuries before the Slav population was Germanised, and con- 
sequently there could be no true social or cultural unity. It was a 
“ Vélkerchaos.” 
Nor until the 18th century—when the wars of Frederick II. united prac- 
tically all the new lands east of the Elbe in a single state—did these diverse 
elements come to form a true people. Then it was that a new breath of 
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intellectual life passed over the Eastern lands from East Prussia to Silesia 
and from the Vistula to the Saal, and with the rise of a new literature the new 
people found itself. Romanticism in Germany was thus, according to 
Herr Nadler, nothing else than the spiritual awakening of the new lands east 
of the Elbe, and similarly Classicism was the matured culture of the old 
German lands—the regions of the Rhine and the Danube which had been 
for 1700 years in living contact with Latin culture. East Germany found 
herself not by turning to the Mediterranean tradition which was so all- 
important to the Western culture, but by travelling back along the line of 
her own development through the religious mysticism of Zinzendorf and 
the Pietists, of Boehme and Schwenckfeld to the Middle Ages, and thus 
renewing contact with the period of her own origins. For in 18th century 
Germany, and above all in the East, there were two worlds—the upper 
conscious level of French influence and an artificial literary tradition, of 
rationalism and classicism, and the dim underworld where medizval 
mysticism lived on in the conventicles of the Pietists and the Herrenhuters. 
Herr Nadler proves that in almost every case—with Hamann and Herder 
and Schleiermacher, with Zacharias Werner and with Novalis—the leaders 
of the new movement were impregnated from childhood with the influences 
of this half-submerged tradition, which led them, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to their successful attack on the dominant culture of the Aufklarung. 
No doubt Herr Nadler’s treatment of his subject will provoke a good deal 
of controversy, but whatever the ultimate verdict on his analysis of German 
Romanticism may be, it must be admitted that his general theory of criticism 
suggests new lines of enquiry, fruitful in possibilities that have bee: 
neglected hitherto both by the historian and the literary critic. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 


A HISTORICAL ATLAS OF MODERN EUROPE. Edited by F. J. C. 
Hernshaw. Macmillan, 1921. (6s. net.) 


Tuts atlas consists of eleven maps dealing chiefly with political boundaries and 
conditions during the 19th and 2oth centuries, but also aiming to exhibit the origins 
of present-day political organisation in Europe. The ethnographical map is dis- 
appointing, and one has the feeling throughout that we must look forward to the 
future to give us an atlas which should exhibit the causes leading up to present-day 
political conditions. However, this atlas will no doubt serve the purpose for which 
it. is intended, and is very much better than no atlas at all. 


ESSAYS ON VOCATION : Second Series. Edited by Basil Matthews. Milford, 
1921. (38. 6d. net.) 

Tuis little book contains six essays by various hands, with an introduction by Mr. 
Basil Matthews. All the essays are prompted by the spirit of service and show a 
belief in the ideals embodied in the League of Nations and a strong desire that each 
should take his part in the work of the new world. Among the vocations dealt with 
are literature, the Civil Service, theology, &c. Perhaps the enthusiasm of the 
author does not always seem to be clearly based upon scientific views of our society 
but there can be no question of his sincerity or the sincerity of his contributors. 


THE SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM : a Brief Introduction to the 
Study of Social Economics: by Alfred Hook. Cassell & Co. Ltd., London, 
1921. (6s. net.) 

Tuts book begins with a slight historical treatment of social problems and proceeds 
to discuss the leading social and economic questions of the day—land, production 
state control and ownership, credit, distribution, &c. The writer's outlook seems 
to imply a moderate belief in nationalisation as a way towards better things. The 
treatment is simple, but not a penetrating, and there do not seem to be any 
strikingly new ideas in the boo AF. 
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BERGSON AND EDUCATION : Olive A. Wheeler, D.Sc. Manchester 
University Press and Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. 126 pp. 


Tuis readable little book is in two parts. The first part consists of a sixty 
page summary of the essence of Bergsonian philosophy ; the second, an 
attempt to appraise and criticise the principles involved in recent educational! 
experiments in the light of the philosophical position previously outlined. 
The book will be read with interest not only by “ Bergsonians,” but by 
all who wish to grasp the essentials of the philosophy underlying many 
trends in recent educational practice. If philosophers in general would 
only write as lucidly as does Dr. Wheeler, and if educational innovators 
would only be as little inclined to dogmatism and extreme claims, perhaps 
two deserving classes in the community would receive their due meed of 
attention from society at large. 


Bercson’s philosophy may perhaps be summarised as a plea for the com- 
prehensive grasp of the essential continuity of life phenomena. His method 
—intuition—is the means by which we grasp this reality of continuity. We 
realise the flow of the stream by immersing ourselves in it and becoming of 
it, no longer regarding it objectively, analytically, standing on the brink. 
We here—in the ex-mathematician Bergson—meet with the antithesis of 
mathematical relativity. Time is no longer spatialised as a fourth dimension. 
“It is not the path, the medium in which a man grows old ; it is the very 
process of growing old itself.” And so on—with chapters on consciousness, 
on creative evolution, on man’s place in nature, on Bergsonian philosophy 
as the complement of modern science. Thence we pass to recent school 
practice reviewed in the light of the revolt against sheer intellectualism and 
analysis—problems of school government and the development of the 
individual : the growth of a philosophy of life and the problem of the school 
curriculum : creation, co-operation and intuition as applied in new methods 
of teaching ; all with practical exemplifications ranging from Boy Scouts, 
the Montessori Method and the Dalton Plan to Dalcroze eurhythmics, the 
Play Way—and Mr. Bernard Shaw. The book is an expansion of a course 
of lectures delivered in the University of Manchester during the session 
1919-’20. It reads as if it were one lecture. From a literary point of view 
it needs no higher praise. 

Now the function of a critic is to criticise, and the sense of continuity 
embodied in convention should not, of course, be lightly disregarded. Yvt 
the criticism is one with which perhaps the author would not be entirely 
out of sympathy. Are we moderns not inclined to over-emphasise in- 
dividuality at the expense of society and of the social inheritance? As 
Dr. Wheeler says : “ It is not unlikely that man is now in process of winning 
a higher social freedom which will eventually surpass and contain individual 
freedom ”; and she rightly lays stress on the need for social co-operation 
in school training. Yet is she sure that Professor Nunn is right in stating 
that “ freedom for each to conduct life’s adventure in his own way and to 
make the best use he can of it is the one universal ideal sanctioned by nature 
and approved by reason”? And is true religion mainly—if “ essentially ” 
—individuz' an | organic? History would seem to teach that religion, from 
the sociological point of view at least, is essentially communal, the funda- 
mental organ and sanction of social control. Perhaps we need an “ intuitive ” 
grasp of the social problem as well as of that of the passage of the individual 
through the flux of time. Finally, Bergson may point an adult ideal, but 
the educator needs a solid background of knowledge of the imitative, amoral 
little being known to all parents; and he must beware lest he finds his 
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rather more mature pupils reaching all too readily that adult desideratum 
of the “ tranquillity and peace of mind which are a sign that he has attained 
to some measure of real freedom ’”—or of mental torpor. And here lies 
the one real doubt. Is there not a danger of applying deductions from our 
adult experience all too readily to the inexperienced mind of the child ? 
Certainly the practical schoolmaster will harbour doubts of any method or 
philosophy which leads prematurely to that mental tranquillity which he 
often finds it so difficult to disturb! A last word of commendation: the 


book is indexed. W. I. Moore. 
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No. 2: February, 1923; No. 3: March, 1923. 

No. 1: ALexanpria—OLp AND New. 

GerocrapuicaL Review: Vol. XIII., No. 1: January, 1923. 

Hinpustan Review: Vol. XLVI., No. 275: January, 1923. 

No. 275: Tue Inrivence or SociaL Movements ON Mass EpucaTion In INDIA, 
by K. C. Sivaswamy. 

INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION: No. 181: December, 1922; No. 182: 
January, 1923; No. 183: February, 1923. 

INTERNATIONAL Review of AGricuLTURAL Economics: Year, XIII. No. 
10: October, 1922; No. 11: November, 1922; No. 12: December, 1922. 
Irish Economist: Vol. VIII., No. 1: January, 1923. 

JouRNAL of THE INDIAN Economic Society: Vol. V., No. 3: September, 
1922. 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


JournaL or Necro History: Vol. VIII., No. 1: January, 1923. 
K6OLNER VIERTELJAHRSHEFTE FUR SOZIALWISSNSCHAFTEN : 2 Jahrg., Heft 4. 


Le Muse Socta, : XXIX. Year, No. 12: December, 1922; XXX. Year, 
No. 1: January, 1923; No. 2: February, 1923; No. 3: March, 1923. 
Man: Vol. XXIII., 1923: No.1: January; No. 2: February; No. 3: 
March. 

No. 3: DARDANIA AND SOME BaLKAN PLace Names, by M. E. Durham. 

Mitigate Montuiy: Vol. XVIII., No. 208: January, 1923; No. 209: 
February, 1923; No. 210: March, 1923. 

Monist: Vol. XXXIII., No. 1: January, 1923. 

NationaL Municipat Review: Vol. XI., No. 12: December, 1922 ; 
Vol. XII., No. 1: January, 1923 ; No.2: February, 1923 ; No.3: March, 
1923. 

M sa : RgGIONAL PLANNING For New YorK AND !Ts Environs, by F. Shurtleff. 
Tue Civic Center, by A. Brunner. 

Open Court: Vol. XXXVI., No. 11: November, 1922; Vol. XXXVI., 
No. 12: December, 1922; Vol. XXXVII., No. 1: January, 1923; Vol. 
XXXVII., No. 2: February, 1923. 

No. 2: Some Puases or THE SociaL AND Po.iTicaL THEORY OF PaTRISTIC 
CurisTIANITY, by H. E. Barnes. 

Po.iticaL Scrence QuarTerLy: Vol. XXXVII., No. 4: December, 1922. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics: Vol. XXXVII., No. 2: February, 
1923. 

RevuE pes Erupes Cooperatives: 1st year, No. 1: October-December, 
1921; No. 2: January-March, 1922; No. 3: April-June, 1922; No. 4: 
July-September, 1922; 2nd year, No. 5: October-December, 1922. 
REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE SocioLocie : 30th year, No. 11-12 : November- 
December, 1922. 

La Cariécorie pe “ Procris,”’ par Albion W. Smail. 

REVUE DE L’INstiTuT pe Socto.ocie: Year III.: Vol. 1.: No.3: Novem- 
ber, 1922; Year IIl.: Vol. II.: No. 1: January, 1923. 

Revue DE L’UNtversITE DE BRUXELLES: 28th Year, 1922-23; No. 2: 
December, 1922, January, 1923. 

Rivista INTERNAZIONALE pi Screnze Sociati: Vol. XCV.: Fasc. 362: 
February, 1923; Fasc. 363: March, 1923. 

Scientia: Year XVI., Vol. XXXII., No. 12: December, 1922.; Year 
XVIL., Vol. XXXIII., No. 1: January, 1923; No. 2: February, 1923 ; 
No. 3: March, 1923. 

No. 1: Viratisme MerHopo.tocique, par J. A. Thomson. 
Democratige Rurawe, by H. Lee. 

Scottish GrocrapuicaL Macazine: Vol. XXXIX., No. 1: January, 1923. 
Tue IsorwermaL Frontier or Ancient Cities, by Vaughan Cornish. Some 
GeocraPHicaL AsPEcTs OF WATER-PoweR DeveLopMENT, by H. M. Spink. 
Survey: Vol. XLIX., No. 7: January 15th, 1923; No. 10: February 
15th, 1923; No. 12: March 15th, 1923. 

Graphic Number, March 1st: Russta To-pay AND To-MORROW. 

Town PLanninc Review: Vol. X., No. 1: January, 1923. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-Tyne, by H. Barnes. Rome, by T. Ashby. 
We.twirtscuartiicues Arcuiv: Vol. XIX., No. 1: January, 1923. 
Wortp’s Hgattu : Vol. III., No. 12: December, 1922; Vol. IV., No. 1: 


January, 1923. 


No. 3; La France, 
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THE BEACON 


DEALS BROADLY AND CONSTRUCTIVELY WITH FOUR ESSENTIAL SUBJECTS— 
EDUCATION, RELIGION, ART, AND SCIENCE-—-AND ENDEAVOURS TO EXPRESS 
ADEQUATELY THE NEW IDEALS OF WHICH EACH IS URGENTLY IN NEED. 


DUCATION. The object of all teaching should be to educate rather 
gE than to inform; to set free latent powers, not to accumulate facts ; 
to widen and to guide, not to make sterile through the tyranny of 
examinations. Man is a spiritual being, and all educational problems 
must be considered in the light of this truth. 


ELIGION. ‘THE BEACON lays stress upon the duty of service 

as well as on the joyousness of religion. It is guided by the teaching of 

Christ and therefore by the principle “that God is to be sought and 

honoured in every pursuit, not merely in something technically called Religion.” 

RT. THE BEACON maintains that the function of Art is to 

A express that Divine attribute which we call Beauty. It tries to 

recognize and acknowledge Beauty in whatever form it may be found 

—in Painting, Music, Literature, and in all other utterances of the human 

mind; and it believes that Art must serve the highest interests of man. 
Monthly : Is. 6d. Annual Subscription : 21 post free. 


Cheques should be sent to the Assistant Editor, Capt. Wadsworth, M.C., Turnsteads, 
Burlington Road, BUXTON, and should be crossed Drummond’s Bank. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD., 40, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
And of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


THE QUEST 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
EDITED BY G. R. S. MEAD 





Price 38.; post 3d. Annual Subscription, 13s. 


Vor. XIV. APRIL, 1923. No. 3 


ERNST TROELTSCH .. — HuGcuH QUIGLEY 
Tue CONFLICT OF SCIENCE WITH Reviason # THomas BROWNE 
Tue ENIGMA OF HUMAN EXISTENCE .. ; Tue Epiror 
Tue Cup or Wine SYMBOLISM OF THE LAST Sueven Dr. Ropert EISLER 
Some Ear_y Features or ARYAN RELIGION x Dr. R. N. SITARANA 
BLAKE’s IMAGINATION = a ~e R. M. P. Muir 
IKHNATON AND BOLSHEVISM .. rm “i ALExIS ALADIN 
A Susconscious ADVENTURE .. 3 cs A. R. Horwoop 
NATURE AND BEAUTY IN SPRING an a A. R. Horwoop 
THe SoMME—1916 .. 4) aa “a8 C,. SAUNDERS 
Tue Secret or YoutTu a = SARAH BENSON 
REviEws AD AND | Noricas. 





JOHN M. WATKINS, 
21, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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